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RUINS OF CHURCH NEAR ELIS. 


ARCADIA AND ELIS. 


RCADIA! To a large majority of readers, 
A the name recalls only Sir Philip Sidney’s 
masterpiece. They have forgotten that he 
borrowed the title from the classic land of Greece 
—that, as the Arcadia of his imagination was a 
veritable paradise of beauty, so, also, was the Ar- 
cadia of the Peloponnesus the garden-spot of that 
historic peninsula. And so it is to-day. Modern 
travelers agree with ancient poets and historians 
in describing it as unsurpassed in romantic love- 
liness, The neighboring province of Elis, sloping 
down from the mountains toward the west, until 
it touches the Mediterranean Sea, is scarce inferior 
in wildness and beauty. The river Alpheus, rising 
in the mountains of Arcadia, flows northwest 
through Arcadia and Elis on its way to the sea; 
80 that parts of both districts are included in the 
tiver’s valley. 
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The river, in its upper course among the moun- 
tains, passes through a series of rocky ravines, 
receiving a number of small tributaries, which 
fall into it by cascades. These smaller streams 
are broken up into limpid pools, fringed by reeds 
and water-lilies, beneath which hide, at the trav- 
eler’s approach, a multitude of tiny turtles. 

The valley of the Alpheus is traversed by a 
road which skirts the rocky heights or descends 
into these tributary valleys, crossing their streams, 
but never passing out of sight of the main river, 
with its foaming yellow waters. The way leads 
through clumps of treés or through stretches of 
green fields dotted by groups of cattle feeding, 
watched by dirty urchins in rags. From every 
height can be commanded an extensive view over 
the large valley, with its patches of woodland, 
bounded on the north by the grand mountain- 
chain of Erymanthus. Here and there a square 
of corn denotes the presence of man, although 
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there is very little agriculture in this locality. 
The valley is haunted by malaria. This the 
Greeks deny ; but the sickly, weary aspect of the 
few who live below the heights contradicts their 
protestations. 

Near the village of Phanari is a plateau from 
which may be obtained a grand view of all the 
surrounding country, nearly the whole course 
of the river Alpheus, and all the mountains of 
Arcadia. 

The principal large tributary ofthe Alpheusisthe 
Ladon, which, rising in the northern part of Ar- 
cadia, flows southwest and unites with the Alpheus 
near the western border of Arcadia. To this point 
the road makes a difficult descent from the elevated 
plateau just mentioned, passes through a dense 
grove of oaks and mastic-trees, and crosses the 





VALLEY OF THE ALPHEUS. 


Alpheus by a ford. In the angle formed by the 
_ junction of the two rivers are the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Hera. These ruins consist chiefly of 
foundations and fallen walls nearly overgrown by 
exuberant vegetation. Herea was one of the 
richest and most powerful of the cities of Arcadia, 
and probably also the happiest, as it has no his- 
tory. Why should it not have been so, in the 
midst of a country so fertile and charming, blessed 
by Heaven and ignored by conquerors, under a 
delicious climate, where the warm breeze of the 
Ionian Sea alternated with the fresh winds from 
Mount Erymanthus? 

From Herea, the river Alpheus makes an ab- 
rupt detour toward the west. The view is shut in 
on all sides by smiling green fields, above which 
tower mountain-peaks, whose sides are clothed, 
nearly to the summits, with dense woods. The 








Ladon, near its junction with the Alpheus, must 
be crossed in a primitive fashion, horses swim- 
ming and men being carried over in a rude, leaky 
boat. But a glimpse of its valley can be caught 
—that beautiful valley, over which poets, painters, 
and historians have alike raved, and which has 
aided, more than any other factor, in giving to 
Arcadia its reputation for unequaled loveliness, 

The main road continues to follow the Alpheus, 
and very soon crosses an invisible line and passes 
into Elis. Another tributary is forded, the an- 
cient Erymanthus, now called the Dogana. This 
emerges from a wild, rocky ravine filled with 
caves, used as hiding-places during the war of 
independence. The highway still passes along 
the smiling valley of the Alpheus, flanked by 
mountains of a moderate elevation, covered with 





green woods, and forming against the sky lines 
clear and harmonious. In the bottom of the valley, 
whose soil is of marvelous fertility, squares of vines 
and patches of Indian corn taller than a man alter 
nate with grassy fields and clumps of woodland, 
with oaks, mastic-trees, wild figs, and with old 
trees sustaining a parasitic forest of briers and 
tangled vines. On the sandy islands which emerge 
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from the stream, and on the banks, grow laurels 
and enormous plane-trees, while the heights are 
crowned with pines. The cicadas chirp in the 
bushes, the nightingales sing in the woods. All 
this beauty is in perfect harmony with the memo 
ries of the place, and it seems always ready for 
new joys. 

For the river is rapidly approaching Olympia, 
one of the most famous cities of antiquity. Here 
were celebrated the Olympic Games in honor of 
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Jupiter. The vale of Olympia is, in a certain 
sense, a sanctuary, filled with temples, altars, and 
statues. Of so many masterpieces, of so many 
monuments, there remain to-day only stones and 
broken columns, partly hidden under the swampy 
accretions of the stream. What the Romans of 
the Empire did not destroy, those of a later day 
demolished. All that remained the Alpheus cov- 
ered with twelve feet of sand, after having broken 
away the dyke which the ancients had erected to 
resist its inundations. Thanks to the excavations 
made by the French, the remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter have been identified ; but the careless- 
ness of the Greek Government allows these exca- 


| In fact, the whole western and northwestern part 
| of the peninsula of the Morea, or ancient Pelo- 
ponnesus, is largely devoted to their culture. The 
name raisin is simply French for grape, while 
currant is a corruption of Corinth, the designation 
of the Greek city and isthmus. 

The course of the Alpheus, therefore, is now in 
the midst of a locality given up to modern industry. 
| It also flows by quite a modern-appearing city, or, 
| more properly, village, with an ancient-sounding 
name, Pyrgos. This has neat and rather preten- 
tious white houses with red roofs, each with its 
own garden, filled with olive and citron trees. 





vations to fall in daily. 


A few fragments of statues, including Hercules 


Pyrgos is the residence of the Prefect of Elis and 
the capital of a rich agricultural district. It is 
connected with the small seaport, Katakolo, by a 








RUINS OF OLYMPIA. 


and the Nemean lion, Hercules and the Cretan 
bull, and some others, are in the Louvre. From 
all the sculptures discovered, it has been proved 
that the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia was of ma- 
jestic beauty, and was decorated chiefly by the 
artis; Peonios, who has heretofore been regarded 
a a feeble imitator of Phidias, but who must 
henceforth be considered worthy to stand as the 
latter’s rival. His works, as now revealed, display 
4striking union of grandeur and delicacy. 

In space, how quick the transition from the 
ancient to the modern! But a short distance from 
the ruins of Olympia are plantations of the grapes, 
Which, dried, are sent to’ England and America 
under the familiar names of raisins and currants. 





railroad. The inhabitants take an active interest 
in modern progress, and are, perhaps, the most 
civilized of the Greeks of this region, though all 
the dwellers in the neighborhood of Olympia are 
dignified in their demeanor and courteous in their 
treatment of strangers. But while the people of 
Pyrgos copy, to a certain extent, European fash- 
ions, those of the surrounding country adhere to 
picturesque styles of their own. All are members 
of the Greek Church and all seem strictly reli- 
gious. Old and young alike observe rigorously 
a number of fast-days which would puzzle an 
American, but on ordinary days they are de- 
lighted to set before their guests the fruits of their 
vineyards and gardens—grapes, figs, and oranges, 
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with delicious fish from the Alpheus. Pyrgos, 
truly, is a city of flowers and bathed in perfumes; 
but alas! it has its drawbacks in the shape of mos- 
quitoes and, in May and June, malaria. 

A few miles distant from Pyrgos, and, like it, 
in the midst of cultivated fields, vineyards, and 
groves of olives and oranges, is the town of Andra- 
vida, evidently founded upon the site of an ancient 
city. Here are three interesting ruins—that of 


in silence. After the extinction of Roman supre- 
macy, Greece seems to have been nearly forgotten 
by the rest of the world for about seven hundred 
years. In 1205 A. D., William de Champlitte 
erected the whole of the Peloponnesus into a 
principality under its Roman name, Achaia, 
Thus the French came into possession of a rich 
province, which they held for two centuries and 
a half, and under whom the land attained to a 
remarkable degree of prosperity. French supre- 
macy is not yet forgotten, as mingled with the 
patois of the natives are a great many French 
words, 

It is said that when William de Champlitte was 
approaching Andravida, the inhabitants, having 
neither weapons nor walls to defend themselves, 
advanced to meet the conqueror, carrying in their 
hands the cross and images of their saints, and 
made submission. William received them gra- 
ciously, entered their city peaceably, and consti- 
tuted Andravida the capital of the new realm. It 
was enriched by William’s successor, Geoffrey de 
Villehardouin. 

More renowned even than Olympia was the 
other principal ancient city of this district, bear- 
ing the same name, Elis, Athens and Corinth 
only in all Greece surpassed it in the number of 
its edifices and statues. Elis is in the northwestern 
part of the province, on the river Peneus. The 


-| modern town, at some distance from the ancient 


Elis, is an ordinary Greek village, with its vine- 


| yards and gardens, noticeable only on account of 


its cultivation of the silk-worm. But almost upon 
the ruins of Elis is another modern village, Pale- 
opolis. The ancient city may be described as a 
pile of bricks and stones, two square miles in ex- 
tent, and nearly covered with rank vegetation. 
Upon the neighboring heights are the remains of 
a number of beautiful churches, ornamented with 


- | delicate carvings, but without inscriptions. These 
= |are in the Frank and Byzantine styles, and are 


Ee evidently relics of French supremacy in Greece. 
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ALBANIAN WOMAN OF LALA. 


the church of Saint Sophia, built in a feudal style 
of architecture; the church of Saint Stephen, of 
the Teutonic order, and the church of Saint James, 
which Geoffrey de Villehardouin erected and gave 
to the Knights Templar and where are buried 
with himself his two sons, Geoffrey II and Wil- 
liam I. 

This recalls the history of Greece during the 
Middle Ages, a period which is often paesed over 


Upon this same river Peneus, about two miles 
further down the stream, are the ruins of another 
ancient city, Pylos. Here the valley of the Peneus 
becomes more wild and picturesque; the moun- 
tains are covered with magnificent forests of pine, 
like long and swelling waves. Here range herds 
of wild boars, and no one since Hercules ha 
dreamed of hunting them. The road follows with 
difficulty the heights of the Erymanthus range, 
until suddenly it reaches a grand plateau, at the 
extremity of which is situate the village of Lala. 
The plain is nearly covered with tall ferns and 
graceful heather. All around are the mountains 
and forests of pines; on the north is the bald head 
of Erymanthus; on the south, the plain, with the 
Alpheus flashing in the sun like a band of silver, 
and beyond, at the horizon, the sea, of a deep 





blue. The air is pure, refreshing, and full of aro- 
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matic odors. The climate of this high plateau is 
the finest in all the Morea. 

During the Ottoman domination in Greece, in 
the fourteenth century, the Albanians, brought 
over from Asia as mercenaries by the Turks, re- 
sided privcipally in and about the village of Lala. 
But, on account of their wild and intrepid charac- 
ter, they soon rendered themselves as formidable 
to their allies, the Mohammedans, as to their ene- 
mies, the Christians, and established their own 
independence. From time to time they would 
descend from their mountain fastnesses and pillage 


beautiful lands of antiquity and of to-day, in 
which everywhere can be seen strange and won- 
drous blendings of the old and the new? How 
can we best illustrate this? Why not by calling 
to mind the village of Psophis? Look on your 
map of ancient Greece, and you will find it in the 
western part of Arcadia, near the borders of Elis, 
between the river Peneus and the river Eryman- 
thus, the latter mentioned above as a tributary of 
the Alpheus. Psophis forms a striking memorial 


the neighboring valleys. Of late years they have| 


become more peaceful in their habits. But though 
the Albanians have lived in Europe for nearly six 
hundred years, they still retain to a great extent 
the Asiatic character of their ancestors. 

Lala is a primitive village, composed mostly of 
miserable huts. The only public building is a 
khan, which scarce affords shelter to the traveler. 
A fire may be kindled in the centre of the floor, 
but the smoke can only escape by holes in the 
roof. Men and animals lie down together, throw- 
ing themselves pell-mell among piles of cooking 
utensils. 

The Albanian race is seen in its greatest purity 
in and around this village of Lala, the original 
stronghold of the family. But they are also found, 
in greater numbers but more or less mixed with 
the modern Greeks, in the neighboring province 
of Kalavryta on the northeast, corresponding 
nearly to the ancient Achaia. They are a brave 
and energetic people, but scarcely capable of quick 
or delicate perceptions. In many parts of Achaia 


they are found in company with the descendants | .- 


of the Hellenes, but they speak a rude form of the 
Albanaise language. They differ from the true 
Greeks, however, less in their language than in 
their appearance. The Albanians are in general 


stout in figure, with round head, hard features, | ‘ 


retreating forehead, and eyes more lively than in- 
telligent, They are industrious, patient, sober, 
but greedy. In intellect they are inferior to the 
Greeks, and so fill only the humblest spheres. 
They are far behind the Greeks in their rapid ad- 
vance toward freedom and higher civilization. 


The Albanian women are tall, but with features | 


more angular than those of the Greek women. 
During the week they wear only a thick woolen 
smock, folded over the breast and falling upon a 
long, unbelted gown. But on Sundays they delight 
in a costume which they consider very elegant. 
Above a woolen chemise an Albanian woman puts 
on a long, colored jacket and vest, elaborately em- 
broidered. Sometimes a short skirt or apron of 
ashowy hue partly hides the jacket. She envel- 
opes her head and neck in a scarf fringed with 
gold, while her hair, falling in two long plaits, is 
fastened at the ends with a red silk tassel. 

But we are not yet done with Arcadia and Elis, 








ALBANIAN WOMAN. 


of several important epochs. Here are some 
Cyclopean walls and an acropolis, evidently of 
Pelasgian origin. This was probably the Phigia 
cited by Homer; so we have proof that the place 
antedates authentic Grecian history, thus recalling 
the “ Heroic Age” and a more barbarous era pre- 
ceding it. The foundations of temples are the 
relics of the Psophis taken by Philip, thus bring- 
ing its history down toward the end of the period 
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prior to the beginning of Roman supremacy. 
But here is a modern chapel, connected with a 
monastery, speaking of the later establishment of 
the Christian religion; of the division of the 
Church into the Western and Eastern branches, 
the latter owing allegiance to Byzantium and not 
to Rome; of the domination of the Franks in 
Achaia; and, by this same chapel’s proximity to 
a modern Greek village, of the comparative de- 
generacy of the present in the Morea. But this 
is not all. The supporting pillars in front of the 
edifice are of plain, cemented stone, except the 
two flanking the entrance, and these are veritable 
antique columns, taken bodily from an ancient 
ruined temple. And thus we are carried back in- 
sensibly to the best period of Greek history—the 
classic period of art and beauty, whose glory has 
long departed, never to return. 





ROBIN’S SWEETHEART. 


S he nae comin’, O Robin! my Robin? 
] Is he nae comin’ frae over the sea? 
Lanely the north wind is sighin’ an’ sobbin’ ; 
Are ye nae comin, dear Robin, to me? 


Yonder the sunlicht the heather is tintin’, 
Simmer’s fair ghaist i? the fa’ o’ the year; 

O’er the pale cloud-wrack I see it a glintin’! 
Robin, puir Robin! Oh! wad he were here! 


Weary the spring-time shone out o’ the snow- 
wreath ; 
Weary the simmer wi’ Robin awa’; 
Sorrow a liltin’ o’er bracken and furze-heath, 
Croonin’ a sang wi’ nae music at a’. 


What is it, gudeman? The fishers are comin’? 
The Norther is bringin’ them in frae the sea? 
Warm is the wind, though sae chill an’ be- 

numbin’, 
Warm is the wind that brings Robin to me! 


Sair was our partin’, but blithe be our meetin’ ! 
Will he still praise me an’ ca’ me sae fair? 

Dinna ye tell him, Jean, I hae been greetin’! 
Is the blue ribbon a’richt i’ my hair? 


Oh! he is comin’, my Robin! my Robin! 
Redd up the ingle wi’ kindliest cheer ! 

Give o’er thy wark, Jean, thy spindle an’ bobbin! 
Bleeze up the fire, for Robin is here! 


Oh! for a welcome to Robin, my laddie! 
Welcome the warmest! I lo’e him sae dear! 
He wad nae mair than a merry heart, wad he? 
Gleesome eneuch, sin’ his ainsel is here. 
CAROLINE D. Swan. 





POLLY. 

T was at a birthday party where we met Polly 
| —at a little, low log-house away among the 

pine hills, in a place we had never seen be- 
fore and among faces that were all the faces of 
strangers. A poor woman said: “Somehow, you 
have the gift o’ talkin’, an’ we want you to go 
along to make the speech.” 

How could we refuse the fine ride in Tom Pow- 
ell’s farm-wagon ‘over the hills and through the 
wild woods and along brook-valleys, dodging 
under the plumy pines as their sweet-smelling 
tassels swept our face? It was superb, that ride was, 

The whole day’s events were like a good story, 
but from it we cull only this, about Polly. She 
was a blind woman, who sat apart, rocking in a 
dreamy way to and fro, her keen ear catching 
every sound, from the congratulations extended 
to the host on his birthday, down to the cooing of 
the babies and the sputtering of the roast fowls 
in the oven. 

She had a serene, sweet face, with never a wrin- 
kle, though her years had numbered seventy-five. 
She was plainly clad in the style of other days, 
and wore a lace cap, with a full border round 
her little face, a kerchief pinned down at the 
corner, precisely between her shoulders, and her 
dress so short that it showed her thin ankles. 
Her old-time “ reticule”’ hung on the back of her 
chair, just as did our old grandmother’s fifty years 
ago, when she came “ a-visiting to Aleck’s.” 

We drew together, somehow—Polly and I. Her 
dim old eyes lighted up with the glow of dew-wet 
violets at something we said, and she slid her 
little rocker nearer, and before either of us was 
aware of it her thoughts had gone back to other 
years and younger; and the “ old story” that isever 
new came like thread reeled off by a dextrous 
hand. j 

“Dear, O dear!” she said, “if anybody ’d told 
me, when IJ was a girl sixteen year old, that I'd 
ever marry and settle down like, I wouldn’ta 
believed it! Why, I had made up my mind to 
live an old maid, and all the girls and boys knew 
it. One reason was that I was powerful poorly. 
I was an orphan and lived with my brother John, 
an’ he looked every spring and fall for me to die; 
an’ so he took good care of me. I could sew and 
knit and put on patches and darn and the like, 
but that was about all. 

“One day—I’ll never forget that day—I sat on 
the bench out on the porch in the shade of the 
morning-glories, doing nothing but look at the 
blue sky and notice the pines wave and the poplars 
quiver and the fluttering of the single poppies in 
the long posey-bed in front of the door, when 4 
man rid up to the gate. I had never seen as hand- 
some a face. He smiled like, just as if we had 
allus been acquainted, and asked me the way t0 
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Morley village. He had got ‘lost. He had fol- 
lowed a path in the pine woods trying to take a 
short cut across from one main road to the other. 
I told him the way. He asked if the bubbling 
noise he heard below among the rocks was the 
water of a fountain; and when I told him it was, 
he dismounted and struck down the winding path 
to get a drink, 

“Just then brother John came in—it was the 
dinner-hour—an’ he an’ the stranger got to talking, 
and it ended by John inviting him to stop and eat 
with us. So his horse was stabled and fed and he 
stayed for dinner. 

“JT was too poorly to go to the table, an’ Car’line 
—that’s John’s wife—brought my little mess on a 
plate, a bit of toast and weak tea and some 
broth. 

“The man found it a pleasant place to rest 
awhile, and when John went out to his work he 
told him he could get his own horse when he was 
ready tostart. Hesaid he would. He kep’ watch- 
ing me, an’ I did wish he would go on his way. I 
thought, for a man who had lost his road, he took 
the matter very easy. 

“ After’ while, Car’line an’ Lucy went off to their 
spinning down by the brook. Over the crib and 
wagon-shed John had fixed a nice, roomy place 
where they could go and spin; for we had no 
room in the house to stand two wheels, and we 
lived out on the stoop almost as much as in the 
house. 

“Well, he sat and I sat. HowI did wish he 
would go’way! But he took out a blank-book 
and wrote in it and figured and studied as if he 
was in school. I was so poorly and wanted to lie 
down an’ didn’t like to get up before him. 

“Finally, I couldn’t stand it any longer. Go I 
must. I slipped up and thought I would steal off 
while his back was turned; but about the third 
step I tottered like and felt myself falling. I cried 
out a little, faint cry as I sank down, and that min- 
ute the man sprang and caught me. Oh! I’d 
rather have died than have that impident stranger 
touch me, an’ I told him so while I was a-crying. 
I told him I had been waiting and wishing for 
him to go away 80 I could go and lie down. It didn’t 
make him a bit mad. He said: 

“*You poor, sick child; I am so sorry for you. 
Is there nothing I can do for you? Iam a phy- 
sician. It is my business to bring health and hap- 
piness to the invalid. I am never so happy as 
when I can do so. Will you allow me to feel your 
pulse?’ 

“And I up an’ told him not to touch me—that I 
did not want to get well; I only wanted to die. 
Thad no father and mother, no home—only here 
* poor brother Jobn’s—that I was a burden to 
em all, an’ I wouldn’t get well if I could die. 

“He placed me in the chair again and stood be- 
side me, He smoothed my hair and said : 
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“You poor, dear little girl! There is a Provi- 
dence in this. I believe I could help you. Per- 
haps this is why I lost my way.’ 

“T only cried the harder, and angrily pushed 
his soft, white hand off my hair. 

“You don’t want me to cure you?’ he asked, 
standing off and looking, oh! so mournful, at me; 
and I thought there were tears in his eyes. But 
I was rebellious and said : 

““*No, sir; Idon’t. I have nothing to live for; 
I'd feel lots better if you would go ’way.’ 

“Hestarted. At the gate, just before he mounted, 
he raised his hat, oh! so politely, an’ said: 

“* Good-bye; may God bless you an’ restore you 
to health!’ 

“There was thunder mutterin’ in the distance, 
but showers were common that July an’ I thought 
nothin’ of it. I lay on the bed an’ cried myself 
tosleep. I was half sorry that I had behaved so 
rudely, and yet I was glad that his sad, pitying 
eyes weregone. I felt so alone and friendless that 
even sympathy tried me. It seemed to me that I 
had not slept five minutes until John came flying 
to the house, and the boys and Car’line and Lucy, 
and the sky was as black as ink and the lightning 
was terrible. The trees lashed their tops together 
in the wind and the thunder was fearful. Just 
then here came the stranger riding as fast as he 
could. He had barely time to get his horse in the 
stable when the storm came up furiously. It raged 
there in that pine woods with a roar like the ocean, 
and the waters fell as a deluge. 

“The stranger said he knew of a place of safety, 
and when the storm was coming turned his horse 
about. I was satisfied. I had begun to think 
maybe God’s hand was in these doin’s. 

“Tt was late when the storm abated, and the 
stranger asked to tarry till morning. His request 
was granted. I felt so poorly the next morning 
that I determined not to get up till he was gone. 
But my head ached so that I could not bear the 
bed any longer, and when Lucy whispered that 
the man was getting out his horse I got up and 
dressed. After he was ready to start he came to 
the window. I was brushing my long hair as I 
sat in the little chair by the open window. He 
leaned on the sill and said: 

“*T am going to leave some powders and tonic, 
with directions how to take them. I believe that 
I can cure you. Do as you please about taking 
them,’ 

“T looked him full in the face, and said: 

“¢T want todie. I have nothing to live for. 
If you did cure me I am not able to pay you for it.’ 

“* Little girl, look at me,’ he said. 

“T looked. As the Lord is my friend, I never 
saw a handsomer man than he was, standing there 
framed in the window by the vines of the flower 
beans and morning-glories. And that minute I 
had feelin’s. I begun to care for that man. With 
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the first look my eyes fell. ‘Oh! what if he would 
know it!’ I thought. 

“ And he spoke. He said: 

“¢T want no pay. I would be proud and rich 
. if I could be the means of bringing to you health 
and strength. I would thank God if He would so 
bless my efforts.’ 

“T promised to take the medicine, and that min- 
ute I felt the assurance that it would help me. 
He said his next appointment in the city was in 
one month, and he would get lost again and call 
and see how I was. 

“The medicine did help me. I began to feel 
’ pleasure in living. I did not want to die. I even 
began to sing a little and eat and ride out when 
John hitched up to go to mill. 

“ At the end of the month he came. His face 
glowed with pleasure. I allowed him to touch my 
wrist and note my pulse and give me other medi- 
cines, but the thought of how the doctor’s bill 
could be paid was my worry day and night. Fi- 
nally I resolved to work out by the week when my 
health was good enough. Good girls’ wages in 
those days was one dollar a week. All this time 
I had feelin’s for that good, kind man, but I would 
not acknowledge it to my own self. 

“ John’s wife, Car’line, had a fever sore that 
had troubled her from her fourteenth year. My 
doctor cured it. One of our neighbors had a cata- 
ract on one eye, and my doctor removed it. His 
fame was increasing. As I got well, I began to be 
so shy of seeing him that sometimes I hid when I 
knew he was coming. One day I lay crouched 
down in the garret all day and he waiting and 
waiting to see me. Oh! I was so ’fraid he’d find 
out my terrible secret and know that I had feel- 
in’s for him! Oh! it was almost as bad as bein’ 
death-sick! I felt so shy of’im! Twice he had 
come and had not seen me. I was rosy and well 
then, and there was no use of his coming. He 
had done all he could, and I was in his debt and 
miserable, too. He was doctoring a fitty child of 
Joe Stanley’s, and had told Joe as soon as the boy 
was well he was going to leave for the Missouri 
country. With the feelin’s I had, you can guess 
how worked up I felt. Thousands better to have 
died before I ever laid eyes on his handsome 
face ! 

“T managed to dodge about so that he did not 
see me. I did think, though, that when he went 
to the Missouri that would be the last of me. I 
was bound to hide my feglin’s from every one. 
But one Saturday he came to see the fitty child 
and stayed all night at Joe’s, and when he was 
starting the next morning Joe said: 

“*You better go over an’ see Polly. She’s 
as pretty as a rosy now that she’s real well 
again.’ 

“*Oh! Polly don’t care for me now that she’s 
got well,’ was his answer; ‘ but may be I had better 





go over and leave a good-bye for her, as it’s my 
last chance now.’ 

“ John and Car’line and Lucy and the boys had 
rid over to the falls to meetin’ that morning. 
Somehow I didn’t want to go. I had no heart for 
anything. I was most miserable indeed. I was 
sitting dressed up for Sunday by the window, 
with my hymn-book on my lap, but my thoughts 
were far away from the hymns. I was lookin’ out 
dreamy -like, when all of a sudden a form passed 
by the window. It was the Doctor. He did not 
see me. I sprung for the ladder to go up aloft, 
but he came in at the door and we met suddenly. 
I almost fainted as I screamed a little ‘Oh!’ and 
tried to be myself again. 

“* Polly,’ he said, ‘are you not glad to see me? 
Sit down. I want to talk to you. I do not want 
to intrude. I am going away forever, but I could 
not leave without bidding you good-bye. Have 
you nothing to say to me?’ 

“T tried to hold in. I was bound that the man 
before me should never know that my feelin’s was 
all stirred up, that he was all the world to me, 
and I cried out: 

““Q Doctor Howells! I wish I could pay you! 
What will I do? You made the poor, miserable 
creetur’ sound an’ well, an’ I can’t pay you one 
cent. O Doctor! Doctor!’ 

“ Polly, dear Polly, you can pay me ten thou- 
sand times over and over all that you owe me! 
Will you do it, Polly, darling?’ And the poor 
man took my hand in his’n an’ kissed it an’ kissed 
it, while he cried like a baby. ‘I want you, Polly; 
I want only you, my precious little girl that came 
back to life for me. I loved you when I first found 
you, the lonely, shy, little sick darling sitting like 
a little dove on the humble porch in your wild- 
wood home. You have nobody to eare for you. 
I cannot go and leave you here, orphaned, home- 
less, lonely; you are all in all to me. Give me 
yourself, Polly, for the debt. I have the best right 
to you. I am as lonely as youare. Can you learn 
to love me, Polly, or don’t you love me just a little 
already? Answer me, Polly! Polly! 

“ And I did answer him. I buried my red face 
on his bosom, and told him that I’d had feelin’s 
for him ever since that day he was lost in the pine 
woods. I told him I did belong to him, because 
he had brought me back to life and health and 
had given me all the happiness I wanted in this 
world. 

“When John and Car’line came home they 
found us sitting on the settee on the porch, where 
the Doctor had first seen me, and John guessed 
what things was brewin’ before we told him 4 
word. 

“ And we were married and moved to the Mis 
souri country, and I’ll venture there never was 4 
happier couple than the young Doctor and his lit 
tle wife Polly.” Pripsgy Potts. 
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1 INE be a cot,” for the hours of play, 
Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway, 

Where the walls are Jow, and the roofs are red, 
And the birds ave gay in the blue o'erhead ; 

And the dear little figures, in frocks ‘and frills, 

Go roaming about at their own sweet wills, 

And play with the pups, and reprove the calves, 
And do nought in the world (but Work) by halves, 
From ‘‘Hunt the Slipper” and “Riddle-me-ree” 

Lo watching the, cat in the appletrete 


O Art of the Houschold! Men may prate 

Of their ways “intense” and Italianate,— 

They may soar on their wings of sense, and float 

To the au dela and the dim remote,—~ 

Till the last sun sink in the last-lit West, 

’Tis the Art at the Door that will please the best, 

To the end of Time "twill be still the same, 

For the Earth first laughed when the children came] 
Austin Dosson. 
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MEADOW-SWEET. 


R. FRED MORGAN has never painted | The conception is truly felicitous. It is no mere 
anything better in aim and execution than | conceit or play of fancy that suggests the meadow- 
his “ Meadow-Sweet,” a fascinating rustic sweet as the emblem of this pretty child of the 

child carrying a spray of the sweet-scented flower meadow, who has lived her little life in sight and 
by the margin of a stream. In this picture, the | sound of the stream, and has grown like unto thst 
original of our engraving, the winsome little she looked upon, in accordance with Words 
maiden looks forth appealingly with one of those | worth’s delicate fancy. The charm of Mr. Mor 
complex expressions childhood is wont to assume | gan’s picture lies in the candor and inno 
—half sadness, half joy. The stream beyond is | cence he has so completely portrayed, with which 
barely indicated ; the tree-stem and river-grasses | the little face is radiant and the pose no Jess 
afford the necessary relief against the wan water. | eloquent. 
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LOCUSTS.* 
HE acknowledged type of the migrating in- 
T sects is the locust. There are many species 
of locusts, but, as their habits are identical, 
we may use the word az applicable to all the spe- 
cies. 

Both in the Old and New Testaments the locust 
is mentioned, and the researches of modern travel- 
ers corroborate in the minutest particulars the 
Scriptural narrative. What 
manner of locust swarm that 
was which was brought in- 
to Egypt our minds can 
scarcely conceive. It is 
said in Exodus x, 14 that 
“before them there were 
no such locusts, neither af- 
ter them shall be such.” 
Bearing these words in our 
minds, let us see what they 
are at the present day. 

A swarm of these insects 
stopped the advance of a 
Russian army! They filled 
the air and blinded both 
officers and men, so that 
the former could give no 
orders, and even if they 
had done so the men could 
not have obeyed them. The 
horses would not face them, 
and they lay on the ground 
many inches thick. Every 
man and horse in the army 
was incrusted with the in- 
sects, and their clothing 
was literally eaten off the 
men as they stood helpless 
and blinded. The rail- 
ways were useless, as the 
locusts covered the rails 
and the oil which exuded 
from their bodies when 
crushed prevented the driv- 
ing-wheels from “ biting.” 

After they had settled, 
whole regiments were de- 
tached for the purpose of 
trampling them to death. 
Trenches were dug across 
their path and filled with 
burning coals, but the crowding swarms actually 
smothered the fire, so vast were their numbers. 

Even on a little island like Cyprus, in 1882 one- 
fifth of the entire revenue was spent in destroying 
the locusts and especially their eggs. When these 
eggs are laid they are inclosed in a horny envel- 


_——— 


*Rey. J. G. Wood, M. A., in Sunday Magazine. 





ope called a “pod,” each pod containing thirty- 
five eggs. 

In seven months one thousand three hundred 
and thirty tons of pods were destroyed. Now, a 
single ton of pods contains sixty: million eggs, and 
yet, in spite of this almost incredible destruction, 
the locusts are still a dreaded plague, and show 
little if any symptoms of diminution in numbers. 








The Arabs say that the dark mottlings upon 
the wings of the locust are ancient Arabic, and 
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that their signification is as follows: “ We are the 
army of the great God. Each of us lays ninety- 
nine eggs. If we laid the hundredth we should 
destroy the world.” 

Not long ago I saw a letter from a gentleman 
over whose property a locust swarm had passed. 
He said that in the morning his garden was a 
Paradise. In the afternoon it was all blackened 
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and withered as if a fire had swept over it. Un- 
consciously, he used the very same image which 
the prophet Joel employed some two theusand six 
hundred years ago. “A fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame burneth; the land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.” 

Wide-winged as they are, the locusts are very 
feeble in the air. Not only are they incapable of 
flying against the wind, but they cannot direct 
their course. All that they can do is to raise 
themselves into the air, and allow themselves to 
drift with the wind. See Ps. cix, 23: “I am gone 
like the shadow when it declineth: I am tossed up 
and down as the locust.” 

So we find that in the great locust plague the 
insects were first blown by an east wind into 
Egypt, drifting between the Mediterranean and 
the northern parts of the Red Sea. When once 
in Egypt they spread themselves southward all 
over the land of Egypt. Then, in order to remove 
them, a strong west wind was sent, which neces- 
sarily blew them into the Red Sea, where they 
were drowned. 

In Palestine and other countries, although the 
locust devours the crops, it is not altogether an 
unmixed plague, inasmuch as it affords food to 
thousands. The locusts are gathered together in 
bags, dried over the fire, their heads, wings, and 
legs winnowed away, and the bodies ground into 
asort of meal, which can be kept for almost any 
length of time. When eaten, honey is mixed with 
the locust meal, thus illustrating the habitual 
food of St. John the Baptist. Canon Tristram 
tried this food and found it very palatable. 

Just below the division of the Nile into its 
many mouths, and on the only road which led 
from Palestine into Egypt, was the city of On, 
i.¢., the Sun, called afterward by the Greeks He- 
liopolis, which is only a Greek rendering of the 
Egyptian word. It was the central educational 
university of civilization, and its chief glory was 
the vast Temple of On. In front of this temple 
_ were seven obeliske, bearing records of the Pha- 
raohs who dedicated them. One of them was set 
up three thousand five hundred years ago by 
Thothmes III, and bears records of Rameses the 
Great, who is believed to have been the chief op- 
pressor of the Israelites, whose portrait and_ pic- 
tured deeds may be seen in the Crystal Palace, and 
of Manephtah, who is now known to be the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus. 

When Abraham visited Egypt his eyes rested 
on this obelisk. So did those of Jacob; while 
Joseph lived at On and married a daughter of the 
High Priest. I may mention that in the British 
Museum there is the embalmed body of one of the 
High Priests of On. Moses passed the whole of 
his early life at On, and at the time of the Exodus, 
the obelisk and its inscribed history must have 





been familiar to him from childhood. When the 
great plague of locusts was brought upon Egypt 
the insects passed over On, and in accordance with 
their habits of settling upon any upright object, 
this obelisk was covered with the insects. 

When the seat of Egyptian Government was 
transferred to Alexandria, Cleopatra removed the 
obelisk to that city, some twenty years before the 
birth of Christ. Thence it was brought in 1878 
and set up on the Thames Embankment, thus ex- 
changing the Nile and the capital of Egypt for 
the Thames and the capital of England. It will 
always be a matter of thankfulness to me that I 
had the privilege of seeing it placed on its present 
site on September 12th, 1878. 

As it settled into its place, the idea flashed 
across my mind that three thousand five hundred 
years had elapsed since it was first erected at On 
by one of the Pharaohs, and that upon its surface 
had rested a portion of that locust swarm which 
was one of the agents that gave freedom to the 
people of Israel. 





GLIMPSES. 


N odor of blossoming clover, 
A A far-away bobolink lay; 
A field where the daisies bend over 
The nests where the meadow-larks stay ; 
The warm cattle drowsily lowing 
In the pasture-lands over the way, 
And meadow and forest all glowing 
In the heat of the midsummer’s day. 


A river, with white lilies sleeping, 
Where at evening the whip-poor-wills call, 
Where the frogs are their jubilee keeping 
As softly the summer dews fall; 
Setting sun, with the long grasses leveled, 
Where the rushes bend stately and tall— 
A scene where, in childhood, I reveled— 
A home—and my home—that is all. 
Lit1an M. THomMpson. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 
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RIGHT aftermath of summer days! 
Scant sheaf of sunbeams lightly bound 
With flow’ry bands—the glowing rays 

That sunset gives through mellow haze 

And amber mist. Now, circling round, 

The mad wind hurls, with lonely sound, 

The dead leaves down upon the ground 

In crimson blaze. Now gleaming swallows 

Glint no more the dappled sky, 

Filling glens and nut-brown hollows 

With listless sadness of their cry. 

Whilst all youths mourn and maidens sigh 

For summer days so soon passed by. 
GracE ADELE PIERCE. 
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SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
THE FRENCH RHONE AND ITS VALLEY.. 


processes of Nature, resulting in the meet- 

ing of the waters “which be above the 
firmament with the waters which be below the 
firmament,” is the formation and supply of ice or 
glacial streams. It is thus that the Continent of 
Europe derives from the upper deep of cloud and 
vapor the noble river known in ancient times as 
the Rhodamus, a name long since contracted to 
that by which it is now designated. From the 
frozen lap of Mount Furca the young Rhéne steals 
down to the lower valleys of the Swiss Alps, where 
it enters the Lake of Geneva, with whose waters its 
own mingle for more than fifty miles. On emerg- 
ing from the lake it is almost immediately joined 
by the impetuous Arve, wandering like itself from 
a lofty Alpine elevation. The trend of the stream 
is now southwest for some considerable distance, 
afterward for a lesser distance northwest, when it 
takes a more decided direction westward, in which 
course it perseveres until met by the Sadne, an 
important river from the north. At this peint the 
Rhone becomes navigable, and rapidly descends 
southward one hundred and sixty miles to Arles, 
where it atfiins a width of several miles and 
strikes the apex of its immense delta of three 
hundred and sixty thousand acres. Hitherto it 
has fallen at the rate of four and a half miles per 
hour, bearing an enormous freight of granitic 
detritus, gravel, and sand washed down by its 
tributaries from the primary and volcanic moun- 
tains of the country. But here the tired waters 
rest and deposit their mighty burden. The great 
river, like a worn-out traveler, sleeps tranquilly 
in its broad, level bed, the current being scarcely 
perceptible which carries it on through its double 
channel to the Mediterranean, thirty miles below. 
All this, together with the fact that there are no 
tides in that sea, accounts for that vast aggregation 
of matter which is known to have advanced the 
mouth of the Rhéne into the Mediterranean nine 
miles since the commencement of the Christian 
era,and in consequence of which it is still en- 
croaching at its eastern outlet at the rate of fifty 
metres annually, 

The basin of this majestic river, accepting the 
authority of Johnston, comprises an area of thirty- 
three thousand square miles, a portion of which 
territory includes parts of Eastern, Southern, and 
Central France, and is known as the lower or 
French Valley of the Rhone. This whole region, 
from whatever standpoint considered, is one of 
surpassing interest, a hasty and desultory flight 
over which is, however, all that can be attempted 
in the present sketch. 

Doubtless we are not “birds of a feather,” who, 
yet flocking together, may set forth to survey this 
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fair realm. But, forsooth, by the motley crew 
there will be observed the etiquette of excursions 
in that all will endeavor to be specialists in what- 
ever may have particular attractions for even one 
individual member of the party. And surely all, 
without pretense, must be interested in one or two 
of the prominent agricultural industries of the 
people. Dropping down, therefore, at almost any 
point, and lo! the inevitable clos or vineyard of 
some of the wine growers or wine merchants, 
whose vine-covered estates and snug mansions 
give not only an aspect of fertility and freshness 
to the country, but convey the impression of its 
general thrift and prosperity. If, like the newly 
landed aeronaut, we inquire our whereabouts, we 
shall perhaps be told that we are in the North 
French Valley of the Rhéne, where the ruddy 
Clos Vouget, the Chambertin, and the Roche- 
bourg— 


“Clicquot the sparkling, and Pomard the meek, 
Placid Lafitte, like a fair woman’s cheek,” 


and other delicious varieties of the grape are 
grown, from which the choice wines of Burgundy, 
the “ wine of princes,” is fermented. 

Or we may recognize in our surroundings the 
far-famed L’Hermitage, or Hill of the Hermit. 
We shall know it by its peculiar position on the 
east bank of the Rhéne and its abrupt descent to 
the river, the southern exposure of which being 
invaluable, it has been terraced to the very sum- 
mit of the eminence, where still exists the ruined 
hut of the old anchorite who, as the legend runs, 
returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
brought and here originated the culture of those 
species of grapes grown for the noble wine of this 
district. Bearing away to the sea, from towering 
peak or castle ruin we may view the vast, almost 
interminable, vine-lands of the south, where the 
wine-fruit, elear and golden, loads the air with an 
oppressive, almost intoxicating, sweetness. Beau- 
tiful as a poet’s dream is the autumnal air and 
aspect of these vine-draped hills and vales of 
France. Against the neutral background of foli- 
age, of dull brown and green, the luscious globes 
of every size and every color hang in immense 
clusters, which, with merry chat, song, and shout, 
long lines of harvesters collect into baskets and 
deposit into ox-drawn carts. To-night and every 
evening of the vintage there will be a grand 
frolic, in which all will be young, and none either 
rich or poor, high or low. It will be a genial, 
healthful, lawful feast of Bacchus, during which 
only a cup of the freshly expressed juice of some 
favorite grape will be circulated, a beverage most 
grateful to the French palate. A little later the 
fields will be deserted, Pomona’s grand exhibi- 
tion will have closed, the gorgeous view will be 
dissolved into the dull, reddish-looking liquor, 
filling we know not how many thousands of casks 
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and barrels. Then comes that universal picture, hundred thousand souls. This city was the Lug- 
so pleasantly drawn by Philip Hammerton, of the dunum of the Romans, founded half a century 
wine caravans—“the long, slow processions of before the Christian era, conquered first by the 
ox-carts going to market. The drivers chat so- Burgundians and afterward by the Franks, suffer. 
cially together, for the oxen all follow the first | ing in turn from Catholic and Protestant in the 
cart and need no more looking after than the sixteenth century, and finally prostrated in that 
links of a chain which a surveyor drags behind | most dreadful political holocaust, the First Revolu- 
him in the grass. At midday they halt by the | tion. And fresh in the memory of a generation 
roadside, under the shade of an oak or chestnut, | yet living are those fierce municipal wars, the 
each provided with a small gimlet by which they reyolt of the silk operatives. That massive line 
pierce the casks and drink of the ruby outpouring | of fortifications encircling the entire city was 
stream. These wayside halts are often admirable built quite as much for defense from domestic as 
subjects for pictures, especially on moonlit nights | from foreign foes. Upon an eminence overlooking 
in some wild place among the hills, under giant an extensive suburban district inhabited by the 
trees centuries old, whet the men have lighted a | malcontents, the menacing guns of Mont Essuy 
fire and grouped themselves about it, in their long | keep the forced quiet that prevails, while between 
Limousin cloaks, and moonlight and firelight play | this quarter of the town and the rest of the city 
together, with their contrasts of cold and warm | are other military works, that the opulent silk 
color, on the creamy white of the oxen and the | capitalists and manufacturers may feel even more 
bronzed complexion of the men.” Ah, lovely, | secure in their sumptuous abodes. Besides its silk 
poetic scenes of the vintage! Why do we yet sigh | manufactures, a distinguishing feature of this city 
as we contemplate them? How can we associate is its large number of monuments and relics of 
them in all their joyousness and peace with that | 9]] the great historic events of the past in which 
long and tragic drama whose dreadful close is— | France has so conspicuously figured. A very 
death ! concengrated field of interest it is, also, in the art 
We turn now to the silk spinners of France. | and literature, ancient and modern, of ‘the people, 
Ah! here they are, spinning their thousands of | ag well as of the natural formation and resources 
feet per diem of that softest and most tenuous of | of the country. “To study Lyons,” *ome one has 
all filaments, and weaving it the while into that | remarked, “is to study France.” 
mysterious fabric by a process indescribable, un-/ Down the river thirty miles is the venerable 
discoverable. We have arrived in time to see | Vienne; seventy miles below, Valence, and after- 
them at their meals, the ravenous, innumerable | ward Montilemart--all of them rich in remains 
multitude, the noise of whose eating is like the | attesting the high civilization of Roman Gaul. 
sound of a “mighty, rushing wind.” Shall we! Farther south, and but three miles east of the 





breathe the usual sentimental sigh and trite ex- 
clamation of regret for the tragic fate of the mil- 
lions who yearly perish in this vast field ef labor? 
I trow not—so long as a class higher in the scale 
of being, employed in this vast industry, have 
need of our more tender and pitying thought. 
In that stately city yonder—the city of Lyons— 
alone are thousands of laborers, spinners, and 
weavers of the “ precious fabric,” whose lives are 
a little longer extended, but so much the more 
unfortunately, since filled only with weariness and 
want. You will see these living sacrifices, the 
pale, thin, sad-faced men, women, and children of 
the great silk mills, go forth from their cheerless, 
comfortless abodes and scantily furnished tables to 
that close, tedious, ill-requited toil, which, in a 
sense quite too real, is like that of whom Hood 
sings, the making of a vestment not more surely 
for the living than for the dead. 

How the fine Rhone cities glisten in the sun- 
light, warm and rich, which rests like a golden 
blessing on the land—each, like a jeweled brooch, 
clasping the broad, white ribbon of a river, twisting 
and winding down the long Mediterranean slope. 
Lyons sits imperiously at the confluence of the 
Rhone and Sadne, ‘with her populace of four 





Rhone, is Orange, even more remarkable in its an- 
tiquities, one of which, the Roman Theatre, is the 
most perfect ruin of its kind in existence. It was 
constructed at the foot of a hill, and its lofty tiers 
of seats, each four hundred and fifty feet in length, 
were excavated semicircularly into the solid ter- 
tiary limestone of which it is formed. Opposite, 
and inclosing the great semicircular space, rose & 
wall one hundred feet in height and no less than 
thirteen feet in thickness, upon the inner face of 
which were arched recesses, deep and lofty, three 
in number, the central being largest. The ruin 
ts fascinating, we admit, but the archeologist must 
“remember Lot’s wife,” as we hasten on to Avig- 
non, a superb scenic point and the ancient seat of 
the Papacy, between which and Rome arose that 
memorable quarrel, which must have done 9 
much in that awakening of the moral sensibilities 
of Europe, leading to the great moral revolution 
of the following century. Still, in the Church of 
Notre Dame, is the marble Papal throne and the 
high altar before which several of the French 
Popes were consecrated. The Papal palace, a vast 
and splendid edifice, which, like many other ar 
chitectural works, was vandalized in the Napole 
onic wars, has been to some degree restored. 
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Away to the westward rise the rugged hills and 
mountains of the Cevennes. Here, and through 
the whole intervening valley, either in the field or 
by the hands of the executioner, tens of thousands 
perished in that fierce struggle of Protestantism 
against the unbridled fury of Louis XIV. The 
whole region has been rent and scarred, in pre- 
historic ages, by natural events inconceivably 
grand and awful, making it a veritable paradise 
of the geologist. 

East of the Rhéne, the eye, ranging from Avig- 
non to Marseilles, beholds the land of poetry and 
romance, Provence. How gladly in our journey 
would we add to our “ companie” the good Thi- 
bault for our guide, he who, as we read in one of 
Sir Walter’s romances, attended Arthur de Vere 
in his wanderings when the gentle King René 
swayed his mild sceptre over the realm. How 
delightful to hear him rehearse, as to the exiled 
Lancastrian, “the name and history of each ro- 
mantic castle,” whose crumbling ruin crowns every 
peak and crag; or repeat the “chivalrous story of 
the noble knights and barons to whom they per- 
tained ;” or, best of all, to listen while he should 
sing some passionate song of the Troubadors. The 
Troubador, “song finder”—ah! we like the old 
Provencal word and take it as expressing the idea 
of the one and only, but great and rare, gift of the 
true-born poet, he who, while he charms or com- 
forts poor, common souls with heavenly melodies, 
himself confesses : 

“Tf the songs that I sing for you 
Are helpful or strong or true, 
’Tis because in some moment’s grace 
Mine ear has been tuned aright, 
I have caught with divine delight 
Some strain, pure, high, and strong, 
Of the perfect, eternal song.” 


And now we arrive at Tarrascon, another river 
city, which, for the sake of the good King René, 
we feel bound to salute. Many scenes of the early 
and later life of his unfortunate daughter are also 
associated with this place. Here is the castle, a 
fine old feudal pile, where she passed many of her 
last sad, “‘diserowned years.” The edifice is a 
prison now, cheerless and desolate.. Filled with 
the splendors of wealth and the refinements of art, 
which her royal parent knew and loved so well to 
provide, it was yet scarcely more than that to the 
restless, unconquered, and unconquerable spirit of 
the haughty Margaret of Anjou. 

One look at something of modern enterprise and 
construction. For this, turn to that most marvel- 
ous achievement of skill and labor, the Grand 
Canal, extending for more than fifty miles and 
bearing daily from the river Durance a million 
and a quarter tons of water to the city of Mar- 
seilles. Count the passages excavated through 
the several ranges of solid limestone-hills obstruct- 


of fifty in number, while for the intervening parts 
of the work no less than fifty thousand cubic feet 
of masonry have been laid. We may as well fol- 
low the artificial river from its derivation among 
fertile hills covered with groves and gardens— 
down to the hot, dry plainsabout Marseilles, which 
it cools and irrigates, into the city which it sup- 
plies with water and “ power” sufficient for its ex- 
tensive manufactories. Having twirled their busy 
wheels, it passes on to its last and most useful ser- 
vice, to stir and freshen the stagnant waters of the 
Old Port. 

And thus we find ourselves at Marseilles, a city 
of which France is justly proud, a city of which, 
as citizens of the world, we do not hesitate to say 
that we, too, are proud. Especially are we con- 
scious of such emotions as we view its noble har- 
bor with its splendid accommodations and arrange- 
ments, where the flag of every nation even now 
floats in the soft southern breeze. Yonder a stately 
sailing vessel is putting out into the blue Medi- 
terranean. Wing-weary, and, moreover, perhaps 
sated with aerial navigation, who shall forbid us 
to try another mode of travel. So, as we perch 
ourselves upon the ship’s rigging, it only remains 
for us, as we look upon its receding shores, to say 
to the land Beautiful, fondly, as we do regretfully, 
Au revoir ! HARRIETTE Woop. 





How Humevuecine Pays.—A short time ago a 
Parisian doctor set up an establishment in the 
Faubourg Montmartre. He assumed a high-sound- 
ing name, furnished his house in a weird and fan- 
tastic fashion, engaged solemn-looking and taciturn 
servants, and announced that he could see patients 
only after the hour of midnight or in the gray 
dawn of the morning. The effect was electrical. 
Every weak-minded person with maladies real or 
imaginary flocked to the new medico, who soon 
began to reap a golden harvest. At last the sus- 
picions of the police were aroused. The Commis- 
sary paid him a personal visit and asked to see 
his diplomas. To his surprise, he found out that 
not only had the suspected individual taken good 
degrees, but that he had graduated with the high- 
est honors at the Paris University. Just as he 
was taking his departure, however, the Doctor en- 
treated him mot to let any one know of his high 
qualifications. The Commissary, with some sur- 
prise, asked him the reason of his desire to conceal 
so much intellectual light under a bushel. “ Why,” 
replied the other, “if my patients only knew that 
I was a mere doctor, my practice would vanish 
like the snow!” 

CLEANLINESS of person promotes health of 
body, and this in turn naturally begets purity of 
mind and moral elevation. Such persons are quite 
as much concerned in having the inner and unseen 
as tidy and as clean as the outer and the visible; 





ing its descent thitherward. They are upward 


they are pure from principle, not policy. 
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THE NUSAIRIYEH. 


HE old saw of “ Many men of many minds; 
t many birds of many kinds” appears to be 

an appropriate heading to an article intro- 
ducing a strange and interesting people of Syria, 
the Nusairfyeh, numbering in all about two hun- 
dred thousand souls and inhabiting the low range 
of mountains lying to the north of Mount Lebanon 
and extending from Antioch to Tripoli and from 
the Mediterranean on the west to Hums (the an- 
cient city of Emessa) on the east. They are sup- 
posed to be descendants of the old Canaanites; a 
strange, wild people they are, Syrians by nation- 
ality, but standing apart from all others in the 
peculiarity of their religious belief. 

Can any one doubt the assertion that few aver- 
age American women stop to estimate the absolute 
freedom and equality in which they live in respect 
to their husbands, lovers, and brothers? But what 
a wail would go up from all Christendom should 
they be consigned to the fate of their Syrian sis- 
ters, or, in fact, to the state of society that prevails 
in any Oriental country! How would an Ameri- 
can wife brook to be spoken of by her husband as 
did a Greek Christian of his wife, and who, com- 
ing to the American missionary in Tripoli, said: 
“There is a woman here who is ill. I beg your 
pardon for mentioning so vile a subject to your 
Excellency” ? 

The missionary inquired, “ Who might she be?” 
and was answered: “ Ajellah! it is my wife!”— 
Ajellah signifying, “May God elevate you above 
the contamination of this subject.” 

This contempt of women is not surprising, when 
boys are brought up in that idea from their cradle. 

Not many years ago it was considered quite 
an impossible thing to educate the females of the 
Arabs, and this feeling was well exemplified by 
the exclamation of a Syrian to the Rev. Henry 
H. Jessup, of Beirit, when speaking on this sub- 
ject: “ Educate a girl /” he exclaimed ; “ one might 
wwell try to educate a cat.” And yet, in the 
face of all this opprobrium, there have been many 
poetesses of high order among the Arabs. Their 
poetry is mostly impromptu and of the elegiac 
type, and improvised poetry generally they call 
“the daughter of the hour,” a beautiful and ap- 
propriate appellation. 

To the aid of these women has at last come for- 
ward the elevating influence of Christianity and 
education, carrying’ with it, as it ever does, free- 
dom and liberty of the highest order to all man- 
kind, and within the past fifty years great progress 
has been made toward the elevation of the Eastern 
Women, 

Formerly, a common school education in Syria 
consisted principally in learning the Koran by rote, 
and in order to accomplish this the pupils seated 
themselves cross-legged upon the floor, swinging 
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their bodies backward and forward and absolutely 
screaming aloud their lessons, which were learned 
from sight from a book or tin card held in the 
hand. They were presided over by a Maallim, 
or teacher, oftentimes blind, whose token of au- 
thority was a long wand held in his hand and 
which he did not fail to use with great effect if 
he missed the voice of one of his pupils from out 
the general din. 

Occasionally, women of higher rank were fa- 
vored with further instruction, but it was under 
such restrictions and of so limited a nature that 
the actual benefit amounted to but little. Now, 
through the efforts of a band of heroic and de- 
voted men and women, there has been established 
a series of schools, connected with and emanating 
from the missions, that has worked an amazing 
change in this state of things and exerted a greatly 
softening influence even over the savage Nusai- 
riyeh. 

This tribe is one of the most interesting among 
the Syrians from the peculiar religious belief 
they have always held and to which they have 
always clung with extreme tenacity. 

They believe in Ali, whom they claim as the 
chief divinity, and that he “created the lord, 
Mahomet, from the light of his unity and from 
the power of his eternity,” and through Mahom- 
et created all other things. Believing that Ali 
resides in the sun, they turn toward it while pray- 
ing, and in one of their sects they address their 
petitions directly to that luminary. 

Their idea of the soul is a very poetical one; 
for, as they are taught that souls are parts of the es- 
sence of light, they think that the stars are perfected 
souls, and that the Milky Way is the paradise of 
souls turned to stars; and when one of their 
sheikhs or holy men die, that a planet descends to 
earth, and, reescending, takes with it the depart- 
ing soul to the Milky Way. 

It was due to this superstition that their faith 
lost one of its shining lights in the person of Soley- 
man Effendi, a noted Nusairy sheikh, who, his 
curiosity becoming aroused, determined to watch 
and investigate the truth of this assertion. After 
much careful observation at appropriate times, he 
was greatly astonished at being able to prove the 
untruth of this belief, and, forsaking the religion, 
embraced that of Mohammedanism for about a 
month, when his inquiring mind again led him inte 
a difficulty, for, upon investigating, he says he 
“found in the Koran three hundred lies and 
seventy great lies,” an exceedingly fine distinc- 
tion, truly! 

Disgusted with Moslemism, he tried the Greek 
Church, but was horrified to find that, though 
professing the true religion, the Greeks worshiped 
pictures and ate their God (in the masses}.. This 
was more than he could stand, and he became a 
Jew, remaining such for four years, the longest 
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rest his errant soul had known for years; but the 
‘absurdities and blasphemies of the Talmud dis- 
gusting him, he again became a free lance in re- 
ligion. Finally, hearing of the Protestants, he 
joined them, hoping to have found a final resting- 
place ; and in this faith he remained some time, 
occupying himself in writing a pamphlet, in which 
he revealed the mysteries of the Nusairiyeh re- 
ligion, which for a long time had been a profound 
secret and which the initiated were forbidden to 
reveal under pain of the most horrible death. 

One curious custom connected with their re- 
ligion gives the initiated permission, when he 
leaves the sect, to sell all his prayers and privi- 
leges, and Solomon, having been a sheikh, had 
learned a great many, and was applied to for them. 
He offered to give them to the applicant, but this 
was refused, as, being a gift, it might not be bind- 
ing or the prayers prove efficacious, and he finally 
consented to sell all his prayers, which netted him 
the immense amount of seven piastres and a half 
—thirty cenis. Yet this unsatisfied man, after hay- 
ing successively tried so many religions and failed 
to find repose in any, gave himself up to a vaga- 
bond life and finally met with a wretched fate at 
the hands of his tribe, who buried him alive in 
retaliation for his exposure of their mysteries. 

The Nusairtyeh believe that the soul should 
leave the dying person’s body by way of the mouth, 
and they will pay almost any amount for one of 
their number, if condemned to die by hanging, 
preferring to have his sentence commuted to the 
terrible death by impalement. Presumably, the 
one most interested agrees to this change, as super- 
stition in all heathen nations becomes the primary 
force. 

In pursuance of this idea, they make two holes 
over the doors of their houses, so that the spirit 
on leaving the body may have its own separate 
mode of exit, and not run the chance of meeting 
any evil spirit that might seek to find an entrance. 
These people also believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and eomfortably consign those of their ene- 
mies to the bodies of dogs, donkeys, swine, and 
‘other unclean animals. When they hear the jack- 
als crying in the dusk of the evening they say: 
“Those are the Mussulmans calling to afternoon 
prayers, for the souls of the Mussulmans pass into 
jackals.” The souls of the Christians enter swine, 
and those of the Jews monkeys. The good Nusairy 
expects to enter Paradise with passing through 
only a small number of bodies, but those who have 
neglected their duties must look forward to a 
tedious journey through at least eighty different 
habitations. 

The souls of infidels pass through five frightful 
degrees— Fesgh, Nesgh, Wesgh, Mesgh, and Reisgh 
(the names alone are appalling)—and afterward 
remain in this world as sheep. Occasionally they 
claim to remember their previous state of exist- 





ence, and when asked why they all do not remen- 
ber equally well, answer “that some are plunged 
in Jordan up to their necks;” but this seems a 
very mild purgatory when the reader recollects 
the heat of this flea-infested country, the soil of 
which a geological report gives as being composéd 
of two ingredients, in the proportion of one peck 
of sand to two pecks of fleas. The forgiveness of 
sins is obtained by the mention of some one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand hierarchies, con- 
sisting of the most absurd names, such as the east, 
the west, the clouds, camels, palm-trees, etc., etc., 
and their secret symbol is the double interlacing 
triangle, or seal of Soloman. 

Walpole, in speaking of the Nusairiyeh women, 
says “that when young they are handsome, often 
fair, with light hair and jet-black eyes, or the rarer 
beauty of fair eyes and coal-black hair or eye 
brows.” Such is the beauty of the lovely face that 
forms our frontispiece, and over which the refining 
and elevating influence of Christianity and educa- 
tion has cast its crowning charm, for the illustration 
is supposed to be the head of a Nusairiyeh girl in 
her Christian dress, who was educated at that most 
admirable of institutions, the Female School at 
Latakiah, which, together with that at Beirdit and 
many others directly influencing female education 
in Syria, is working steadily and slowly, but surely, 
a vast revolution in the present and future position 
of the women of that country. 

H. 8. ATWATER. 





MOTHER AND SON. 
OSTMAN, good postman, halt, I pray, 
And leave a letter for me to-day, 
If it’s only a line from over the sea 
To say that my Sandy remembers me. 


I’ve waited and hoped by day and by night ; 
Y’ll watch—if spared—till my locks grow white. 
Have prayed, yet repent that my faith waxed dim, 
When passing you left no message from him. 


My proud arms cradled his infant head, 

My prayers arose by his boyhood’s bed. 

To better our fortunes he crossed the main— 
God guard and bring him safe home again. 


The postman has passed midst the beating rain, 
My heart is bowed with its weight of pain. 
This dark, dark day I am fevered with dread 
That Sandy, my boy, is ill or dead. 


But hark! there’s a step! my heart, be still! 

A step at the gate—in the path—on the sill. 

Did the postman return? my letter forget? 

Oh! ’tis Sandy! Thank God! he loves me yet 
Mary E, IRELAND. 
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TWENTY YEARS BETWEEN: 


By Ropert C. MEYERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OW well do I remember a day that came two 
H months later ! 

In this time, by dint of more effusive love 
than she had yet shown—and yet which was not 
affected, but a nervous outgrasping for something 
that eluded her—Kitty Hinsdale seemed to have 
aroused the old man to almost a belief in the 
honorableness of her lover, or, at least, had ren- 
dered negative his ever-obtrusive doubt. And I 
tried to believe that my suspicions of the old 
man’s bitterness were unfounded. Kitty was with 
him so much, showed so many new and trustful 
traits, that it would have been hard for me to be- 
lieve that he could withstand her, loving her as he 
did, when all that she did was to elevate Averil 
in his eyes. And was she wholly successful? For 
while he was amenable to her in many ways, yet 
he never quite lost the rigid look that had been 
his since the day of Averil’s departure—the look 
that presaged so much to me then. But there were 
times now when he was gloomy and frowning, 
battling with himself. And this was hopeful. 
Looking at Kitty at these times, I knew that she 
thought it hopeful. Then he would be softer, gen- 
tler, dejected, as though he deprecated his militant 
spirit while he was swayed by it. 

He astonished us one day by asking Kitty in a 
firm voice when she had received a letter from 
Arthur. His face was calm and open for the first 
time in months; the battlewithin him had ended. 
Which way ? 

Kitty, with a thrill of delight, went and fetched 
the last letter Averil had written and handed it 
tohim. He pushed it from him. 

“Child,” he said, solemnly, “ye know I love ye, 
don’t ye now ?” 

She kissed him, clinging to him. 

“Very well,” he went on, so quietly, so sternly, 
that I wondered with a pang that she did not see, 
“very well. And ye know that I don’t want to 
have no doubt where ye love, don’t ye?—not the 
shadow of a doubt. Then to-morrow and a good 
many other to-morrows after that, maybe, I’m a 
goin’ to town to make inquirations after your— 
Arthur—who he is, what his standin’ is. He told 
me to do it that time he asked me for ye, and I 
Wouldn’t do it then, because it would ha’ seemed 
Idoubted him. Now I do it because I want you 
to believe I believe. To-morrow I go to look inte 
It, 

_ Was this his plot? did not his old doubt assert 
itself more than ever? He was to tell me him- 
self when all the sorrow had fallen on his head 
the reason of his doubt made stronger. He was to 
tell me the cause he had’ for unbelief, and which 





his secretiveness made only to burn the deeper. 


But Kitty saw nothing. She was happier that 
night than I had seen her before; she ironed a 
fresh collar for him and brushed his Sunday suit, 
and remembered that his best cravat needed a 
stitch. Grim as fate, the next morning he went to 
town. Kitty worked in the garden all that day, 
glad to be alone. She was a great girl to be alone 
at all times, for there had never appeared at the 
house while I was there any young woman as her 
friend, and I knew that there were several sweet- 
faced girls near by, especially the sister of the 
druggist, pretty Patty Weldon, who had it in her 
eyes that she formed violent friendships with other 
girls and especially with those of affectionate, ro- 
mantic natures like Kitty’s. I wish Kitty had had 
a girl friend whose mother knew all her daughter’s 
secrets. 

Toward night she hung about the gate, a little 
anxiety upon her face, do what she might to try 
to dispel it. Her grandfather came in quietly, a 
sort of troubled gayety about him. He had been 
to Averil’s employers, and brought minute report 
of the young man. I wondered at the delicacy he 
must have used to extort so much from careful 
business men about one in whom they had confi- 
dence. I also thought it strange that Kitty was 
not aggrieved by his cold-blooded exposition of 
all that he had found out. But her eyes were fast- 
ened on his face with avidity, and when he had 
finished his story she sat down at his feet, silent 
peace within her eyes. 

“But I’m a goin’ again to-morrow,” broke in 
her grandfather, noting her manner; “it is my 
duty—my bounden duty. I done the same for my 
daughter.” He placed his horny hand on her 
head. “But my! my!” he murmured, “what a 
place that city is—such jambs, such bustle. Men 
may not find time there to think o’ good things 
much; but how do they find time to think o’ all 
the bad they do, and all that hurry and change 
rushin’ through their lives? For bad must be in- 
vented; the good ’s all around us.” 

For nearly two months he went on occasional 
visits to the city, working out whatever plan he 
had in his mind, and which he never offered to 
impart to me, toward the last looking sternly at 
me when he saw that I would come near the sub- 
ject. But with each journey he returned a little 
cheerfuller, and a great cloud was moving from his 
face, and I began to blame myself for my unfaith 
in him and to admire the care he had for his 
granddaughter’s future happiness. 

Kitty must have written to Averil of all that 
was going on, for a letter came to her grandfather 
from the young man with further references. It 
seemed illiberal to doubt him now—insulting, per- 
secuting—and I said so. I had expected a curt 
rejoinder from the old man, but he faced me 
calmly. 





“T may ha’ been a little hard, thinkin’ o’ what 
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I’d like to ha’ had, Sammel. For Sam Plover was 
a fine man, the soul o’ honor, and above board in’ 
everythin’. But I did think it wasn’t only dis- 
appintment in that direction that made me suspi- 
cion Averil, but somethin’ else. But let bygones 
be bygones, I say. And what a wonderful place 
that city is! Ye might hatch harm here where 
there’s God’s quiet and peace; but over there where 
men stun you wi’ their noise and blind you wi’ 
their change, it seems queer.” His cynical man- 
ner gave the lie to the first words of his speech. 

And so he went to the city over and over after 
that, and Kitty worked in the garden, not mind- 
ing the glare from that plate of glass any more; 
for there was much thought in her breast, too, 
now that she was alone. Many years after I knew 
that in these times when she reasoned that her 
grandfather was doing all he could to assure her 
doubtless happiness with Arthur Averil, among 
the brilliant geraniums she was worriedly realiz- 
ing how much Sam Plover had cared for her when 
he could leave her to another lover without a word 
of blame, only going away from her and the sight 
of her who had given him so much encourage- 
ment and hope before she had been blinded to his 
merits by his more pretentious rival. 

Her grandfather away, Kitty busy for hours, I 
took on a way of walking about the street; I 
picked out places once familiar to me; I found 
people I had known and who remembered my 
young days. Old Plover, with his double chin and 
belief in the age of improvement and the proba- 
bilities of this place if the cars only came a mile 
further, for which happy consummation he was 
working with the fervor of a contractor—old Plo- 
ver welcomed me, was sorry that his sons were 
both out West, and I could not see how the dirty 
little urchins I remembered them to be had devel- 
oped into striking practical men. J. Weldon, Jr., 
introduced me to his sister Patty, who blushed 
hard and was as pretty as a picture as she asked 
after old Mr. Warwick, not Kitty. And so I 
found in many quarters that Kitty was not men- 
’ tioned, or else coldly; for the story of her love 
affair with Sam Plover reflected upon her, and the 
homely minds of the place failed to see how any 
girl could be worth running West from after she 
had proven herself unworthy of faithful devotion. 
It was useless for me to say anything—and what 
could I have said ? 

I used, most of all, to watch a chair wheeled 
about in the garden of the Widow Pelette’s house, 
and a pale face would sometimes be visible through 
an opening in the hedge as I went by and a pair 
of wide, tired eyes would look into mine for an 
instant. It grew into a habit for me to go by 
that hedge every day and to catch a glimpse 
of those eyes. Of wet days they would greet me 
from behind the plate of glass in the upper win- 
dow. It was almost as though I was watched for, 








that there was something she fain would tell me 
or have me impart to her. Oh! why was theres 
holding back from the very first—why did I not 
go to her, as was often my impulse, and ask her if 
I could aid her, as she seemed to tell me I might! 
I might have helped her by helping one dearer 
to me, and averted so much! 

And from my walks, as the sun went down, I 
would return to Kitty and wait beside her for the 
return of her grandfather from his never-swerving 
quest in the city. 

As I say, for two months this went on, and the 
red-leaved October had come and the geranium: 
were flaming like sunsets fallen to the earth, when 
the day dawned that shattered so much. Averil 
was still absent, but would return in a week or two 
and claim Kitty. She made no preparation for 
her marriage. 

“Twill not until grandfather tells me to,” she 
said, with a frown; “he has taken the preroge 
tive; let him have it in all things.” 

Was this little woman pretty, impulsive Kitty 
Hinsdale? Yes; she was bitter now—the fierce- 
ness of those who doubt themselves, but who re- 
sent the doubt, about her. She spoke little to me, 
seemed better pleased when I was away. 

But her grandfather never told her to make 
preparations for her marriage with Averil. About 
a week before that last day I thought I discerned 
a new alertness in him when he returned one day 
from the city, and he was quiet and preoccupied 
all the evening. The next day he went to the 
city. He went every day that week, scarcely no- 
ticing us when he returned. But on the day when 
he was to finish his inquisitorial wanderings, he 
left the house before Kitty or I saw him. I did 
not walk out that day; I remember feeling de- 
pressed, and, sitting in the wicker-chair on the 
porch, tried to read. But my eyes wandered over 
to Kitty in the geraniums. She caught me look- 
ing at her and came running to me, the old, im- 
pulsive Kitty, a smile on her lips. 

“You think I act oddly, do you not ?” she asked. 
“T know I do; but there is so much on my mind. 
I wonder if many girls feel thus on the near ap 
proach of their wedding-day?” She gave a little, 
low laugh. “I fear I am not like other girls; ! 
have such a small opinion of myself. I am stub 
born as a man though. Do you think I am stub 








born? But I am going to be womanly no¥. 
When grandfather goes to the city next he shall 
take me with him; he grows cold and hard with 
out me with him. He went away without kissing 
me this morning! and, do you know, I think Ar 
thur may be expected at any time. SoI amge 
ing to wait for him every afternoon at this hour 
for I know I shall see him come in at the galt 
with the glow of the sunset about him.” 

She left me to go and put on a pretty, fresh 
gown. Then she came and sat beside me, and ¥ 
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waited. Toward dusk we saw her grandfather 
come in at the gate. He was not alone. 

“Ts it Arthur?” whispered Kitty, her lips 
smiling apart—yet she hesitated to run out and 
meet the two. 

But it was not her lover. 
ing in her grandfather. 
with a cry. 

“There! there! Katherine,” said the woman, 
“thee’d best not disturb thyself. I found thy 
grandfather aboard the train, and he seemed 
weakly. Ihelped him. There! there!’ 

We led him to the sofa in the parlor. 
tioned to be left alone with Kitty. 

“Farewell, friend,” said the woman who had 
helped him; “TI will call again.’ She went out 
to the perch with me. “I am Sarah Ames,” she 
said, “and thee is Samuel Joyce. I knew thee 
many years ago when thee used to come here. I 
was here too. I have always come when I could 
be of service here. When they were happy I 
stayed away, not being much a maker of happiness 
myself and believing in it less. Belike thee has 
forgotten me. I am called ‘ Litigation Sarah’ by 
some, why, I know not, saving that I read law to 
ascertain its incapacity. When such a good thing 
as law is made for the welfare of militant, perverse 
people, how can we expect anything else than 
their taking advantage of the good thing provided 
for them. I have frequently noticed thee of late. 
Fare-thee-well !” 

A woman we had jested about years ago. She 
had always put me in mind of Chaucer’s nun— 
demure, neat, and gentle, yet withal having a 
certain alertness about her which hinted at im- 
pulse not always beaten down, though generally. 
We had called her a hard, loveless woman, too. 
She had been gone some little time when Kitty 
came out to me. 

“ Listen !” she said, in a hollow voice. ‘‘ Grand- 
father has found what he went to find—that Arthur 
Averil isa bad man. And I will not believe it.” 

She hurried from me, leaving me stunned. 

I went into the parlor. Her grandfather was 
in a heavy, old, horse-hair chair, picking at the 
frayed edges of the covering, a sinister smile on 
his lips. 

“Sammel,” he said, “it’s true that she told. 
And I’m glad of it; for I hate him, I hate and 
mistrust him; and I’ve bit him in the back as he 
bit others—we’re like two snakes. My heel’s on 
him—I’m ‘the seed o’ the woman.’ And to think 
that there was another man, a good man, that 
worshiped the very ground she trod on! And I 
believed, and do believe, she thinks o’ that fust 
man yet; I know her better than she knows her- 
self. Now she can be happy again—for has she 
been happy wi’ thisone? And what have I found 
out? Why, this is what I’ve found out—Arthur 
Averil’s a married man.” 


It was a woman help- 
Kitty sprang forward 


He mo- 





“But a divorced one, though,” said a voice. 
Sarah Ames was with us. “I’ve made thee a 
panada,” said she, “and I hope thee will relish 
it, John Warwick. And—yes, Arthur Averil is 
a divorced man. Theesees whenever I can search 
for a man’s antecedents I do so. When this man 
sought Katherine Hinsdale’s hand in marriage I 
sat about satisfying myself as to him. I did so by 
her mother’s husband. I have known thee so 
long, John Warwick, that I felt I had the right. 
I have been to the city, too; but being more legal, 
less sensible, I was longer than thee in getting at 
the facts. When thee was sick in the car I was 
not far from thee. I read the slip of paper in 
thy hand, and it told me what thee had found out 
and which I would not have known till later. 
Eat thy panada now. Farewell!” 

“ Busybody,” growled the old man. 

“ Will you drop this letter in the post-office for 
me?” asked Kitty, at the door. 

Sarah Ames took the ietter and departed with- 
out a word or the least manifestation of surprise. 

“T have written to him,” said Kitty. “He 
must not come here without due preparation.” 

We did not ask her what she had written, and 
she stood there looking in on her grandfather, a 
horror in her face. But he picked at the frayed 
edges of his chair, a rest about him as though he 
had accomplished a great work and was not 
wholly unsatisfied with the result. 


CHAPTER V. 
HE next day when I went to the house the 
old man was at work in the garden, which 
sadly needed his care. But Kitty did not set 
her foot outside the door. There was an ominous 
light shining in her eyes. 

Sarah Ames came in and passed through the 
garden and over to the old man, cool and gray 
and untouched. In a little while she wandered 
back to the porch, pausing on her way now and 
then to smell of a flower on its long, green stalk. 

“He’s as cross as Dick’s hat-band,” she said, 
“that went halfway round and wouldn’t stick,” 
and passed on toward the gate. 

Kitty was preoccupied and silent, and, I knew, 
wanted to be alone. So I left in a little while 
without having touched upon the sadness so near 
to us all. As I went down the street a hand 
parted the hedge of the Widow Pelette’s garden. 

“Ts the old man at whose house you visit ill ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Savage. “I saw him led past here 
yesterday by a woman.” 

I told her he had been somewhat overcome the 
day before, but that I had just now left him prun- 
ing his geraniums, as she might doubtless see 
from her window. 

“T am glad it is not serious,” she said. Then, 
seeing that I noticed the intensity of her gaze on 
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me—that intensity that asked so much of me, yet 
80 vaguely—she said, almost coldly : “ We invalids 
seem at times to be more interested in ill than in 
sound people. Thank you.” 

Her hand dropped its hold on the bushes and 
the hedge closed, though she hesitated there. 

“A suffering, but a proud woman,” I said to 
myself—‘‘a proud woman,” and kept repeating 
that, as more and more the yearning of her eyes 
appealed to me and made me feel guilty of some- 
thing, I know not what. Had I not tried to pro- 
tect Kitty and her grandfather? had I told this 
stranger everything? had I but read the want in 
her eyes correctly and spoken of the grief in the 
house I visited! And yet, why blame myself? 
how could I have told anything? 

In two or three days Kitty received a letter 
from Averil. What it contained she did not at 
once impart to us, but waited until we were gath- 
ered on the porch in the evening, even until Sarah 
Ames was there; for Sarah Ames came frequently 
since the trouble, and I think I accused her of 
inquisitiveness. Then Kitty said: 

“You have heard the accusation against Arthur 
Averil. He has explained to me. He would 
have come in person, only from respect for me he 
sees the advisability of remaining away until—. 
It is true he is a divorced man. He would have 
told me before our marriage. His former wife 
was very cruel to him, and I—I am for him more 
than ever before; he stands alone and needs me.” 

I could see in her air that no romantic or dra- 
matic thought influenced her, but that her impul- 
sive womanliness stood up for the man who had 
been trapped—that she believed that she unques- 
tioningly loved him now, no matter what her 
doubt might have been when, unassailed and un- 
suspicious, he moved among us. She had paused 
for a moment, beating down the inclination of 
emotional display. 

“Yes,” she went on, almost proudly, utterly 
combating her grandfather, “his former wife was 
cruel to him, and he, with the right on his side, 
applied to the courts in Virginia and received a 
legal separation from her.” She looked over to 
her grandfather. He only nodded his head, fully 
persuaded that what he had done was working its 
influence with her and this was only the natural 
tendency at first—this defense, because of mor- 
tified womanhood. “And,” Kitty continued, a 
little husky this time, “ while I may blame him 
in some things—for we will not be married for a 
couple of years now—” 

“Kitty!” Her grandfather turned his eyes on 
her. But she heeded him not. 

“ As I believe it takes seven years before he is 
fully separated from her according to the law— 
though he is virtually an unmarried man, and, in 
the sight of Heaven, a free man. Yes, it takes 
seven years before he is absolutely separated from 





his former wife, and five years have already elapsed 
of the seven.” 

“T know,” cried Sarah Ames, jumping up before 
the old man and completely screening him from 
us, almost as though she would protect his pertur- 
bation from our eyes; “I know, seven years, un- 
less she be already dead, in which case he is at 
liberty to marry again, of course. According to 
the law of Virginia a divorce a mensa et thoro is 
granted for inhuman treatment. This divorce 
leads to the true divorce a vinculo in seven years, 
at the end of which time the parties are allowed 
to marry again. Was there ever anything more 
ridiculous? My law-books tell me much. But 
the principle of the common law of this country, 
of all Christian countries, is that no length of 
time or absence, nothing but death, can dissolve 
the tie of marriage—except a decree of a compe 
tent court; which proves the nonsense of law. 
Now, the Mohammedan law allows separation by 
mutual consent; the parties may separate and re- 
unite twice without particular conditions, After 
the third divorce the woman has to be married to 
some one else before she can be reunited to her 
original husband. That is law! The Hindoo 
law says: ‘A prudent husband instantly forsakes 
his wife who speaks unkindly,’ and eating in the 
presence of her husband is esteemed basely un- 
kind. Law! In China talkativeness divorces a 
wife. Eheu! Old Roman laws divorced a wife 
if she took a key belonging to her husband. Mar- 
riage under the Roman Church is a sacrament; 
divorce is unfrequent. A marriage procured by 
fraud is void. All this my law-books tell me. 
Being an unmarried woman, I have a natural 
tendency toward divorce. Are we much removed 
from heathenism when in this nineteenth century 
marriage is considered so much as between man 
and woman, and not as between man and woman 
and the Lord? I, a Friend, ask it. Oh! the law 
is a thing to hold in special veneration. Fare- 
well !” 

She stepped away from before the old wicker- 
chair, and in the growing darkness we could not 
see each other’s features. For awhile no one spoke 
after the loquacious Quakeress had left us. ‘ 

(A marriage procured by fraud is void. Why 
should she have insisted on that ?) 

Then a voice with startling distinctness broke 
the silence: 

“Arthur Averil’s wife is dead,” said the old 
man. 

“What do you mean?” gasped Kitty, rising 
toward him. 

“His letter to me to-day tells me so,” he said, 
in the same calm, unimpassioned manner. 

“He did not tell me he had written or would 
write to you,” she faltered, but not remarking 
upon the nature of the communication to her 
grandfather. 
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“T believe his wife to be yet living, and he has 
lied to me. Can you love a liar?” he said. 

Even then she made no outcry. She did not 
believe the wife to be dead. At last, with a groan 
the old man struggled to his feet and went in- 
doors. Then she came up to me, catching me by 
the sleeve. 

“T cannot give him up,” she said; ‘‘he is all 
alone and depends upon me. No one ever de- 
pended upon me before, and must I prove faithless 
now? And I love him! And those we love we 
must believe in, or our love is our blight and 
ruin. I love him! I love him!” as she had once 
before moaned when she had not been quite sure 
of him. Then she sunk down at my knees. 
“Tell me of my mother,” she demanded; “ it 
must keep me from temptation.” 

“Then you believe that his wife is living?” 

“T only know that he is a free man in the sight 
of Heaven—I only know that he loves and de- 
pends upon me.” 

“Why did he never tell this part of his life?” 

“He would have told me—he says sonow. And 
why did he not tell? Has he ever been treated 
fairly? Look at his treatment in this house—how 
he has been an object of suspicion from the very 
first, and for no reason except that grandfather 
chose to havea whim. Is it any wonder that he 
saw in his great and grievous ill only another 
crime of which he might be accused? for is not 
the sympathy of the world on the side of the 
woman separated from her husband? and can that 
husband belittle his manhood by explaining to the 
detriment of the woman he once loved and re- 
spected and vowed to honor? And would he have 
had credence here, no matter what he said? And 
suppose he has said his wife is dead? is she not 
dead to him? What is the farce of two additional 
years of separation from her to count in the eyes 
of Heaven? He will not even explain to me all 
the dreariness wrought upon him by the woman 
who meant his life to him once; for he’s a man, 
a gentleman, a hero. And he trustsinme. He 
saw in me from the first a reward for all sorrow 
and trial, and I will—” 

“Not marry him for all the laws that separate 
him from the wife he vowed to God to own.” 

From the light that shone like a star from 
the window in the Widow Pelette’s house, I 
saw her drag her mother’s picture from the front 
of her gown and press it wildly up to her soft 
cheek, 

“They did not let my mother marry the man she 
loved,” she said; “I can see that in everything 
grandfather has done in this matter.” 

“But Arthur Averil has said in his letter to 
your grandfather that his wife is dead. If you 
believe this there is no occasion for these heroics. 
You think him so noble, such a hero; why not 


“Oh! tell me about my mother, tell me about 
my mother,” she moaned. 
Did she not rather doubt than believe in the 
man about to be her husband? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


EARLY all the great musical composers 
N were precocious in their abilities. Haydn 
began his career at the age of eight. When 
fifteen he had already developed much of the skill 
and independence for which he became famous. 
At that age he happened to hear of a vacancy in 
the choir of the church at Tell, and circumstances 
made him anxious to obtain the post. The choir- 
master, however, on receiving his application, re- 
fused to allow him to join the choir. Neverthe- 
less, on the following Sunday Haydn had managed 
to smuggle himself into the choir and sit next the 
principal soloist. Just as this soloist rose to de- 
liver himself of the solo Haydn snatched the 
music from his hand and at once commenced to 
sing it himself at sight. The church authorities 
were so electrified that they gave him a good sum 
of money as soon as the service was over. 

Beethoven at fifteen was one of the chief musi- 
cians under the Elector of Cologne. At four 
Mozart could play freely on the harpsichord ; at 
six he not only composed, but began to travel as a 
virtuoso. The Archbishop of Salzburg, a few years 
afterward, would not believe that a child so young 
could of himself accomplish all he was credited 
with. Accordingly he shut him up in a cell with 
pen, ink, and paper, and the words for a mass. 
Within a week.the young prisoner produced a 
complete score for the inspection of the incredu- 
lous Archbishop. The result of its performance 
was that the mass became a stock-piece at Salz- 
burg Cathedral, while Mozart became the prelate’s 
concert-meister at the age of twelve. 

Mendelssohn was a noted improviser on the 
pianoforte at the age of eight. Schumann, as a 
schoolboy, could at any time gather a knot of 
companions, who eagerly listened, with a patience 
not common at their age, while he described their 
characters on the piano. Chopin did a still more 
wonderful thing when a boy in his father’s school. 
Sonntag thought him such a miracle at ten that 
she gave him a valuable gold watch as a token of 
admiration. At nine he was asked to assist at a 
public concert for the poor. He selected as his 
subject a concerto by Gyrowitz, and was dressed 
by his mother like a little dandy for the occasion. 
After obtaining immense success, he went home to 
his mother, who asked him, as she embraced him, 
what the public liked best. “O mamma!” said 
the unconscious young genius, “nobody could look 
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THE OGRE’S THANKSGIVING. 
“ JUST wish we had such a fine old place, and 

I oh! bushels of money, like Mr. Desmond. 

I know what I’d do with some of it.” 

“What great things would you do, Floy?”’ 
laughingly inquired a companion. 

“First, I’d give a Thanksgiving dinner to a 
hundred or two little poor children that hardly 
know what a good dinner is, and then—oh ! lots 
and lots of things.” 

“Why don’t you ask the old ogre, Desmond, 
to loan you his house and money for one day 
and—” ‘. 

“© Mary! I will, I will truly. I never thought 
of that. What if he does refuse, that’s all he can 
do unkind, and he might let his hard old heart 
become soft if I asked him.” 

And without waiting to grow faint-hearted, lit- 
tle twelve-year-old Floy Clifford ran up the long 
graveled way and rang the bell vigorously at Des- 
mond Hall. 

The old butler almost fell backward with sur- 
prise at the picture that presented itself. 

Long, golden curls under a velvet cap, blue 
eyes shining like twin stars, and cheeks the color 
of carnations. 

“Tf you please, I would like to see Mr. Des- 
mond on very important business.” 

“Mr, Desmond!” gasped the old butler. 
“ You ” 

“Yes, sir, but I know the way to his study; 
you need not take the trouble to show me;” and 
actually, before he could catch his breath suffi- 
cient to forbid her doing such a daring thing, she 
had sped past him and was already up the grand 
old oaken stairway. 

“ Lor’, now, is the lass mad ?” 

Floy spoke truly when she said she knew the 
way to the study where Joe Desmond usually sat. 
Years ago her mother had been a frequent visitor 
at Desmond Hall, when gentle Lulu Desmond 
dwelt there with her brother, the pride and joy of 

his heart and home, before her unlucky marriage 
to his clerk—a poor, sickly young fellow, who was 
anything but a suitable mate for beautiful, cul- 
tured Lulu Desmond—for which she was cast off 
and disowned. 

Floy remembered every turn in the stairway, 
having heard and questioned often concerning 
those visits, and knew when she knocked on a cer- 
tain door on her right that it was the door of the 
study. 

The first gentle rap failed to bring any response, 
but the second one brought forth a surly, “Come 
in!” 

I don’t know what Joe Desmond thought when 
he looked up from under his shaggy, gray eye- 
brows and saw advancing a vision of loveliness 
and girlish grace, with a face all alight with en- 





thusiasm and hope, such as his grim home had 
not known for years. 

“If you please, Mr. Desmond,” began Foy, 
rushing at once into her plan, “I called because I 
thought you might want to help me give a Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

“Want todo what ?”—astonishment giving place 
to incredulity. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Floy, blushing furiously, “I 
forgot. My name is Floy Clifford, and I live down 
in the valley, and you used to know my mamma, 
and—and we are far from rich, you see. I’ve 
been going to the Mission Sunday-school, and 0 
sir! if you could only see those poor little chil- 
dren you'd be willing to loan me your dining-room 
and dishes—I’ve heard mamma say it was quite 
large—and let me give a Thanksgiving dinner to 
a hundred or so of them.” And Floy paused, 
quite out of breath. 

“Oh!” said Joe Desmond, dryly, a strange smile 
creeping around the corners of his grim mouth; 
“it’s just the loan of my room and stored away 
silver and china and a trifle of money, too, that 
you ask, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir, because you’re so rich and they are 
so poor, because it would make us both happy. I 
will help all I can, and I know ever so many little 
children who would be delighted to come. I think 
mamma would help about the work, though I 
haven't asked her.” 

“Come here, child; let me take a look at you.” 

Floy obeyed, and her innocent, eager face called 
forth the following gruff compliment: 

“ Rose Garland’s daughter, hey? blue-eyed and 
yellow-haired like the mother, but the face is more 
earnest, the eyes more steadfast. The latest edi- 
tion is the best. Well, little Floy, I don’t know 
that you ask a very outrageous thing. You can 
have my dining-room, my stores of silver and 
china, and whatever is needed ; also all the money 
your mother thinks necessary, only you are not to 
disturb me. You must promise that the noise and 
clatter and the little inquisitive feet are kept a 
far from this door as possible.” 

“T will, sir. Oh! thank you, thank you! How 








happy you have made me!” And Fioy felt 
tempted to throw her arms about the ogre’s neck 
and kiss him like she did her papa, but refrained. 

“When is Thanksgiving ?” 

“My! sir, don’t you know? Why, next Thur 
day, and this is Saturday. We shall have lots t 
do.” 

“Very well; consult your mother, and don't 
trouble me. I will give my butler his orders.” 

Floy ran home, hardly knowing whether she 
was awake or dreaming, and after a great deal of 
explaining convinced her father and mother that 
she was in her sober senses and had really visited 
the ogre in his den and prevailed upon him # 
open his long-closed door and heart. 
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“T don’t know, Rose, but you’d just better take 
him at his word. It may be a good thing in more 
ways than one. Let Floy be chief-general, since 
she is the one who won her way. Poor Joe Des- 
mond! I remember when an open door and 
kindly, generous heart was an everyday affair to 
him.” 

But papa laughed a little and looked roguishly 
at mamma when Floy inquired what the old man 
meant about the second edition being the best. 

“Wait until you are as old as mamma and then 
we Will see.” 

What a dinner that was! More than a hundred 
little children—girls and boys, of all ages—came 
flocking in at Joe Desmond’s gate, up the graveled 
way into the open door; on, on along the long 
hall, and entered the dining-room. Some were 
out of homes where want was common ; some from 
dark, dreary cellars that smelled of rum, and a 
few were from moderately comfortable homes. 
One of the latter was the daughter of a poor 
widow and a particular friend of Floy’s, a dark- 
eyed, grave-looking girl of thirteen, whose heavy, 
braided hair hung far below her waist, and pos- 
seased of a face and form that some day would de- 
velop into wonderful beauty. 

The scene in the dining-room was one to bring 
tears to the eyes of more than one good mother 
who had volunteered to “help,” to see that lit- 
tle, hungry horde partaking of that splendid 
dinner. 

How the silver glistened and the china and 
glass shone! and oh! such loads of good things! 
And when they went home there was a sack of 
candies, nuts, and fruits for every one, and in each 
sack a great, big, round silver dollar; for Joe 
Desmond had been more generous than he prom- 
ised. 

- The day sped all too fast to happy, busy Floy; 

but at last every pattering little foot had scam- 
pered down the steps and disappeared, and Floy, 
quite tired out, but very well pleased, walked 
slowly home beside her mother and wondered a 
little what had become of her friend Grace. 

Joe Desmond, rendered restless, perhaps, by 
the sound of distant stir and bustle so unusual in 
his silent home, and perhaps by better and more 
humane thoughts, wandered aimlessly over the 
great house—for he had ordered it all warmed 
and lighted. 

As he entered the picture gallery he started 
back with a faint cry of surprise. There before 
& veiled picture—but the veil now cast one 
side—stood a dark-robed, graceful, sylph-like 
figure, such a figure as he too well remembered, 
the dark hair all unbound, as in the beautiful 
pictured face before her, the attitude very nearly 
the same. Truly, the resemblance was wonderful 
—yea, startling. 


“Lulu! O my God!” 

The figure started back in affright, not being 
aware of his presence; but the sight of his white, 
suffering face recalled her composure. 

“Not Lulu, Uncle Joe; only her daughter 
Grace.” 

“ Her daughter !” he said, something of his old 
grimness returning. “How dared you venture 
beneath my roof?” 

The young head, crowned with its wealth of 
hair, reared itself with equal haughty Desmond 
pride and answered : 

‘JT came on your invitation, sir?” 

“My invitation! Ido not understand.” 

“ Was not all the poor that Floy Clifford invited 
to be made welcome? I came only as one of those 
poor. See! I have my dollar.” 

He might crush gentle, timid Lulu with his 
hardness and cruelty, but the creature before him, 
young as she was, stood up in her indignant Des- 
mond spirit and told him to his face that his only 
sister’s child was one of his city’s poor and had 
that day partaken of his charity dinner and 
his bounty. 

“ Like and not like,” he mused, sinking into a 
chair ; “ face and features the same, but this is a 
Desmond to the letter.’ Then aloud, in a kinder, 
almost pleading, voice : 

“Come here, my child; take this low ottoman 
at my feet and call me as you did, ‘ Uncle Joe’” 

“Yes, Uncle Joe.” 

Oh! the sweet young face, so bright, so strong, 
that looked bravely up in his. 

“My dear,” he said, after a long pause, “can 
you ever forgive your hard old uncle and coax 
your mamma to come and live in her old home 
once more and be to me what she was in other 
days? Nay, do not weep.” 

“You have made me so happy,” cried Grace, 
throwing both arms around his neck and kissing 
his rugged cheek that had not known a caress for 
years. “Poor, tired mamma! her broken heart 
will be made whole. Oh! yes, Uncle Joe; long 
ago mamma forgave you, and—ZJ forgive you 
now.” 

Who will dare say that little, venturesome Floy 
was not a public benefactor, and that her Thanks- 
giving dinner was not a great success? 

No one. And the ogre in his castle least of 
all. ABBIE C. McKEEVER. 





THE cultivation of a cheerful spirit demands, 
as a first requisite, that the conditions of health 
be observed. The dejection that claims sympathy 
on the ground of some supposed hardship often 
has its origin in indigestion. A sensible observ- 
ance of hygienic laws is frequently the one thing 
needful to transform a doleful man into a bright 
and cheerful one. 
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DID SHE GO? 

CHAPTER I. 
EIGHO! The endless, empty round of days! 
H the tiresome treadmill grinding, grinding, 
with what reward for ceaseless strain of 
nerve and muscle and temper? Taking it all in 
all, life was a vexing problem which all her frantic 
ciphering had not served to solye—a kind of sphinx 
riddle that she was likely to die without guessing. 

Such was the current of Rachel Dilloway’s 
thought as she closed the door of the Talbot 
kitchen and, mounting three flights of stairs, 
gained her room in the attic and sank down sigh- 
ing by the little window overlooking the smoky 
roofs and dirty alleys of her backyard neigh- 
bors. 

Country born and bred, the Sunday morning 
mever came round without bringing heartsick 
longing for the sweep of blue sky, the breath of 
green fields, the ripple and gush of robin and 
bobolink song through orchard-boughs, the bleased, 
brooding, Sabbath-day atmosphere of peace over 
all. 

But left homeless and dependent on her own 
powers of helpfulness for self-support, she had 
wisely turned her superior housewife accomplish- 
ments to account in the city market, finding there 
that appreciative valuation of honest service which 
her country neighbor could not give, and which 
her aspiring sister worker in so-called finer fields 
of art would, doubtless, have sought in vain. 

Certainly her duties were practical enough to 
have checked the sentimental repinings that come 
to idle women, but in this Sabbath-morning lull a 
divine wave of discontent, surging from unknown 
seas, swept into the quiet haven of her soul and 
tossed her with vague questionings of the good of 
life with all its profitless care and toil and 
fret. 

Into these fruitless speculations suddenly burst 
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those delectable desserts which you alone can pre. 
pare, in addition to the fruits and ices already 
ordered,” : 

Rachel heaved a sigh in tremulous undertone 
to the sweep of Madam’s retiring draperies; but, 
with that prompt obedience to a superior in order 
becoming a true soldier in the domestic service, 
she threw off her wraps, donned her wide, kitchen 
apron, and proceeded, without thought of indi- 
vidual preferences, to the compounding of Mad- 
am’s favorite delectation in cookery, which, hap- 
pily, was delicate, and in her deft, praeticed hand, 
subject to swift operation. When the work was 
finished, however, with a care and nicety of exe- 
cution gratifying to the critical eye and the fas- 
tidious taste of a Talbot, the church-bells were 
no longer calling; but Rachel, slipping out of her 
housekeeper’s uniform, put on her street wraps 
again and hurried out with uncertainty as to 
where she would go, but with an indefinable feel- 
ing that she was due at some point where she 
might fail to arrive in season. 

The doors of the house where she had thought 
to stop were closed, and the silence of prayerful 
worship stayed her meditated entrance and im- 
pelled her to further search for a place where she 
would not feel the reproach for dilatoriness, which 
was a characteristic dread, and her faith, having 
no limits of creed, gave her wide range that 
morning. 

The swelling anthems of an organ divinely 
played brought her to a sudden standstill by the 
steps of a foreign church, which her inherited 
prejudices would have withheld her from entering ; 
but might she not hearken, uncompromised, to 
strains suggesting the airy sweep of angel choirs? 
As she stood with breath indrawn and head bent 
in listening attitude, a crumpled paper, trodden 
under foot by passing throngs, arrested her eye, 
and, with irresistible impulse, she stooped and 
picked it up, marking with wonder the curious 


the joyous chime of church-bells calling to morn- | address in juvenile hand: “to god.” 


ing service, and the suggestion glanced like a sun- 
ray through unsuspected crevice—why not go and 
hear what the interpreters of God’s ways and | 


Who was better entitled to unfold the epistle than 
the finder. 
Standing there on the steps of the church, Rachel 


meanings have to say in solution of the difficul- | opened the strip of dirty white wrapping-paper 


ties perplexing her unschooled thought ? 


and spelled out the following appeal of ehildish 


Hastily rising, Rachel brushed her straight, | faith, written in shaken characters, frequently 
raven hair, slipped into the inevitable black cash- | erased and revised, like the address, regarding 


mere, and, with an assuring glance at her eight | 
by ten mirror as she tied her modest straw bonnet, | 


she turned and ran down-stairs with that lifting 


of cloudy vapors which purposeful action is sure 
| but it dont seme wright to say just god as big folks 


to bring. 


which there appeared a pathetic uncertainty, ex- 
plained with frank simplicity in the first lines: 


“peRE MisteR Gop i skracht the mister out 


But in the passage Madam Talbot, in softness | do so ile poot It in agen. 


of velvet and shimmer of satin, appeared, with | 


intercepting gesture of command. 
“ Ah! going out?” she inquired, in suave, sweet, 





“ Now i wanto aske you a kwestshun. do you 


luy little boys. ide like to see you. ide like to 
take hold ov your hand. but i Cant go to Yure 


yet unyielding tones. “Sorry to delay you, but I | howse becaws i havent got no close becaws the pants 
expect a friend to dinner and must have one of | air all out an I give jim my cote. so now you no 
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the reson mebbe you will anser if i poot It on a 
Pease of papur an lay it on the dore step ov yure 
bigest Howse erly in the mornin so you will find 
it when you go in sunday to hear the preecher 
pra. 

“Wont you help me. i live with mammy jones 
close up by the Steal Mill. itisashanty. Mammy 
takes in washin. hur man gits drunk. she has 
jim an jo an jorge an harry an sary so she dont 
want me. my mother is ded. mi pa run away 
an dont rite. i dont no wot to do. soi plaa 
orgin that jo dont want. deer god in hevin wont 
you heer me. amen. 

“recpekful yures 
“Sandy Starr.” 


Rachel Dilloway found her sight very dim when 


she came to the close of this remarkable communi- | 
Was it the visual strain of deciphering | 
unusual characters which had brought such a rush | 


cation. 


of tears to her eyes? 


She carefully folded the dirty paper and put it | 


in her pocket. Her strong, practical sense never 
permitted her to yield to sudden impulses, but she 
felt so powerfully drawn toward this audacious 


young correspondent that she found herself start- | 


ing off in the direction of the mills with the hope 
of seeing the boy whose appeal she might be cho- 


sen of God to answer; for Rachel, with that strain | 


of superstitious faith which had descended to her 


from an unbroken line of Puritan ancestry, felt | 
-? i 


herself often called to duties that were rigidly ex- 


cluded from her prudent, matter-of-fact, every-day | 


practice. But she allowed herself the indulgence 
of an occasional secret charity, and why should 
she not in this case find a way to answer a little 
boy’s prayer. If she proved “Sandy” a truthful 
child, she would send him a suit of clothes. After 
all, she could do without the fringes and ribbons 
her dressmaker advised on the made-over brocade 
that her grandmother had willed her for her 
name, 


She had visited the rolling mill region once | 


during her sojourn in its locality, and the barren, 
desolate homes provided for the operatives had 
ever since haunted her imagination with dreary 


pictures of domestic infelicities which she felt | 


such surroundings must induce; and the present 
suspension of the works, with the consequent 


misery of enforced idleness, deepened still further | 


the impressions of heedless, needless waste and 
want and wretchedness so painful to her orderly 


nature, with its implanted habit of thrift and wise | 


economy, which would have developed comfort 
from the most unpromising situation. 

Picking her way along the cheerless street be- 
tween the rows of dingy, desolate cottages, she 
carefully sought the “shanty” indicated by Sandy 
Starr’s letter, making diligent inquiry for “ Mrs. 
Jones,” with more or less impertinent retort from 
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the interrogated, until she came to the last dirty 
alley, with its hiss of defying geese and yelp of 
half-fed dogs, and at the end of this she paused 
with sudden conviction that she saw the object of 
her search. 

On the broken steps of a low house under the 
frowning smoke-stacks of engines now breathless 
j}and cold, sat a blonde-haired boy in tattered 
| pants, blowing softly on a small mouth-organ, 
with a look of rapturous satisfaction on his dirty 
| cherub face as he listened to the dreamy, eolian 
| sounds evoked by his breath. 

Watching him unperceived for a moment, Ra- 
| chel felt her heart going out to the child in yearn- 
| ing to help and eherish. 

“Ts your name Sandy Starr?” she asked, gently, 
approaching. 

“ No—yes, I think it is,” answered the boy, 
starting out of his rapture with an air of timid 





surprise. 

“And it was you who wrote this letter?” pur- 
sued the investigator, producing the crumpled 
paper, which she unfolded to his view. 

“ Y-e-s,” stammered Sandy, shrinking at sight 
of the epistle so painfully elaborated upon those 
very steps with dreadful care in the formation of 
each letter and the spelling of every word; “but 
—but—I hoped God would get it,” he gasped. 

“ He sent me to answer it, my child,” said Ra- 
chel, in a sudden gush of belief and love, bending 
to stroke the matted curls, beneath which shone 
the starry eyes whose first uplifted glance had 

strangely stirred and thrilled her heart. “ Yes, 
I am sure God sent—” 

| The door opened at this juncture, and a care- 
| worn, somewhat shrewish, woman, with a small 
|child clinging to her skirts, appeared upon the 
| threshold with questioning look. 

“ Mrs. Jones?” ventured Rachel, inquiringly. 

“That's my name,” was the curt response. “ An’ 
what is your business, mem ?” 

“T am Miss Rachel Dilloway, and I have come 
to look after Sandy Starr,” was the quietly assured 
reply. 

“Walk in, ma’am,”’ commanded Mrs. Jones. 
“T’m glad to see anybody that’s got business to 
| look after Sandy, for that’s more’n anybody’s done 

the last five year. An’ it’s hard times enough to 
get along and scratch for my own chickens with- 
out havin’ a strange little duck a paddlin’ round 
| me an’ lookin’ to be fed an’ brooded like the rest, 
though Sandy’s good as gold, an’ I love him, if he 
is a bit queer.” 

“ But how comes the strange little duck in your 
| brood ?” questioned Rachel, indulging the woman’s 
| metaphor. 

“ Wall,” she said, sitting down for the desired 
explanation, “you see I answered a advertisement 
for a nurse for a baby just the age of my Jo. Its 
mother only lived a week or two after it was 
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borned, an’ the father, like the rest of the men, | and spect to pay what’s in account for the boy’s 


was al] upset an’ didn’t know what to do an’ didn’t 
have no friends to tell him, so I jest took the baby 
home an’ brought him up with Jo. We was liv- 
in’ at that time in Rockfort, an’ my man didn’t 
drink reg’lar, an’ we was very respectable an’ 
well-to-do. The boy’s pa came often to visit us 
an’ pay up his bills, an’ everything went on finely 
for more’n a year. Then the young man went off 
to Californy or Nevady, or some place or other, to 
make money, an’ he sent me ever now and then 
a check to settle our accounts fer Sandy; but 
after awhile we didn’t hear anything, an’ I be- 
gun to feel afraid something had made way 
with the boy’s father or he had shipped him 
off on us for good an’ all. About this time, 
too, my man got out of work an’ fell into worse 
ways, an’ matters generly was very bad. But by 
an’ by we raked together enough money to move 
up here, where there was a fine chance for work, 
but I left my directions with the postmaster to send 
on any news that might come from Sandy’s pa 
But nothin’ never come. I wouldn’t ha’ minded, 


but here was George an’ Harry an’ Sary coming 
along, an’ though I loved this boy that wasn’t no 
kith nor kin a’most as well as my own, it was 
pretty hard takin’ the bread out o’ my own chil- 
dren’s mouths to feed him, an’ after the mills here 
shut down it did seem as though I should have to 
give him up an’ send him to the poor-house, as 


my man threatened to do every day when he came 
home the worse for drink. But with washin’ an’ 
ironin’ an’ savin’ an’ managing along from day to 
day I’ve kep him, ye see, now more ’n five years 
since I’ve heard a word from the father, an’ the 
boy’s goin’ on eight years old. He feels dreadful 
since he hasn’t got no clothes to wear to school, 
for he has a great takin’ to read an’ write, an’ will 
most steal a penny to git a lead pencil and a piece 
of paper to write to his father—poor little chap !” 
And Mrs. Jones took breath for an instant and 
carefully wiped one eye. 

Sandy, evidently sick of the story, had retreated 
to the door-step and the comfort of his mouth- 
organ again; “Sary” was sucking her thumb in 
dumb wonder; George looked at the visitor 
through a crevice of the bed-room door; Harry, 
skulking behind her chair, slyly picked a few 
holes in the skirt of her best dress; Jim and 
Joe were whooping like wild savages in a war- 
dance through the alley. 

Rachel Dilloway, sitting with knitted brows 
and compressed lips through Mrs. Jones’s relation, 
rose resolutely at this point and concluded the 
interview. 

“T will come on Wednesday, Mrs. Jones, and 
take care of Sandy Starr, who shall be no further 
care or expense to you.” 

Mrs. Jones rose also, a little flurried. 


bringin’ up an’—” 

“No, Mrs. Jones, I never heard of the child 
until to-day and am no relation of his, but I like 
him and will relieve you of all responsibility in 
the future, though I positively refuse to acknow] 
edge his father’s debt. Understand me?” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” assented Mrs. Jones. “ I s’pose 
it’s the best that kin be done. But I can’t see 
what give you such a suddin takin’ for the boy.” 

Rachel did not feel called to explain, but she 
cordially shook hands with the nominal mother 
of her newly adopted child, stooping, as she went 
out, to press a kiss on his forehead, white and 
clean under its tangled drift of curls. 

“ God will send me again to see you this week,” 
she said, softly. “I shall want you to go with 
me.” 

“Shall you? Oh!” he cried, delightedly. “ But—” 
he made a shame-faced effort to hide the blue skin 
showing through his tattere—‘“ Joe has got my 
jacket.” 

“Never mind; I shall see to that,” she an- 
swered, assuringly, moving swiftly away, followed 
by the yelping of dogs, the quacking of geese, and 
the shouting of the young Arabs tearing up and 
down the street. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE Saturday following found Rachel Dil- 
loway fully established in a business often 
contemplated, and upon which, with swift-moving 
thought, she had quietly resolved while she sat 
listening to Mrs. Jones, with firm conviction that 
she had been guided that Sunday morning, not 
by accident, as appeared, but by a divine provi- 
dence in the affairs of both Sandy and herself. 
Why should any woman, she questioned, go 
moping all her life, lonely and loveless and home- 
less, when the world was full of houseless waifs 
like this, needing the tender, motherly interest 
and care which she would be the better for striv- 
ing to give and which she would be divinely 
helped in giving? What if she should be called 
thereby to the sacrifice of her own ease and com- 
fort? Would she not save her soul from the eat- 


| ing canker of selfishness and the ever and ever 


lessening circle of self-concentrated thoughts, pur- 
poses, and desires ? 

She knew what she would do. 

She would draw her very prudent savings from 
the bank, rent and furnish two or three communi- 
cating rooms in a respectable, but not too fine, 
locality of the city, and set up a counter for the 
sale of the lovely cakes, ices, and “ delectable des- 
serts” about which Mrs. Talbot was always talking 
to acquaintances, who might become her patrons. 


| She would be entering a field against many com- 
* You must be a connection of Starr’s, I s’pose,| petitors, of course, but she knew she could do 
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admirable work in this direction, and she trusted | 


to the recognition of her good service and believed 
that she would receive ample recompense for the 
honest use which she meant to perform. 

So, without a day’s delay, she obtained release 
from her temporary engagement with Mrs. Talbot 
and put at once in execution her plans for family 
maintenance, assisted and supported by Sandy’s 
delighted sympathy and quick apprehension of 
duties which he could assume. 

“You couldn’t get along without your boy, could 
you, now?” he would say, surveying himself in 
the dignity of a whole suit of clothes protected 
by an immaculate white apron, as he watched and 
assisted at the cook’s table in the preparation of 
the delicacies exposed in the window of the sales- 
room, where he was beginning also to serve. 

“No, indeed; he is going to be the gladness of 
my life,” she would assure him, though her heart 
quaked a little over her inexperience in dealing 
with childish nature and dread that the pressure 
of her new business interests would make her 
heedless of the boy’s claims. 

3ut when, with oare that he should not become 
wearied and disgusted with the work-a-day uses 
of life, she sent him out to seek recreation in his 
own fancies, she always discovered his where- 
abouts by the scraping of an old violin which 
had been found hanging on the wall, forgotten or 
rejected by former occupants of the rooms, but 
eagerly appropriated by Raehel’s young friend, 


who discovered therein a charm far surpassing the | 
| 


unsatisfying compass of his mouth-organ. 


Delicately testing the power of the instrument, | 


with instinctive understanding of its principles 
and passionate reaching after the sympathy of its 
purest tones, he came, little by little, to pick out, 
with sensitive avoidance of jarring chords, a few 
low, tender harmonies, infinitely soothing and sweet 
to Rachel, who believed she had taken in a musical 


prodigy born to charm and lead the souls of men ;| 


and she made use of the first small profits of her 
counter to get the poor old violincello put in re- 
pair. 

The success of her modest business venture ex- 


ceeded in the first mouth her most sanguine ex- | 


pectations, though she worked very hard and en- 
countered many disagreeable realities on which 
her fancy had not counted. But her trade rapidly 
increased, her first customers always returning 
with seven others, like bees to an opening clover- 
field, and she began to see the necessity of a 
stronger force of help, with the prospect of re- 
quiring, in addition, a delivery-cart for the supply 
of more distant and extensive orders. 

“ And let me tell you, Madam,” declared a free 
and social customer one morning, getting a taste of 
the golden-brown muffins just serving for the 
family breakfast, “if you would just mount an 
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Sohemian Court with your pail of batter, spin- 
ning off these supernal circles at the doors of your 
expectant retainers, you would become the inspir- 
ing theme of poets and artists and make yourself 
an immortal name if, indeed, you failed to retire 
—as we never could permit you to retire—with 
independent fortune. Only put this young Or- 
pheus, with his old fiddle, on the seat while yeu 
stand and bake, and all the sleepersin Vagabondia 
will rise at the enchanting sound and smell, and 
rush with empty plates imploringly outatretched 
for the ravishing morsels that you would dispense 
with gracious hand.” 

“Very good,” laughed Rachel. “ When Sandy 
and I get reduced to organ-ginding I’1] be glad to 
follow your suggestions.” 

Something more than a year after Rachel en- 
tered on her new business there came one day into 
her little province a bronzed, tall, broad-should- 
ered man, with full, tawny beard and frank, honest 
eyes wandering uneasily about him, as if uncertain 
whether they had led him to the place he was 
seeking. 

“What would you like?” at length questioned 
the girl in waiting, glancing suggestively over the 
tempting cases of goods, which had not seemed to 
attract the roaming gaze of the stranger—“a plate 
of mixed cakes? a lemon ice, sir?” 

The man shook his head, with absent, yet eager, 
look. 

“Perhaps you would like a cup of coffee, with 
sandwich or buttered roll,” pursued the fair solici- 
tor of trade, leading toward a pretty alcove where 
was spread a table with dainty service for the cus- 
tomer desiring a pleasant lunch. 

The bronzed man followed, with dumb accept- 
ance of the errand visibly thrust upon him, throw- 
ing down his soft, broad-brimmed hat and seating 
himself uncertainly at the table. 

“Are you the mistress of this establishment ?” 
he asked, irrelevantly, of the girl awaiting his 
order. 

“ No, sir,’ was the curt response. 
I understand you to wish, sir ?”’ 

“Ah! yes—I would like to see the proprietor 
of the place, please,” humbly appealed the visitor. 

The young woman whirled and swept off to the 
cooking-room, where Rachel was engrossed in 
delicate culinary operations not to be submitted to 
unpracticed hands. 

“Will you come in?” she asked, breathlessly ; 
“a giant has ordered you for his breakfast.” 

Rachel, smiling, brushed the flour from her 
hands and went forward to meet the strange cus- 
tomer, who rose awkwardly, with anxious, perhaps 
hungry, look as she approached. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” he said, bowing and 
fumbling in his breast pockets as though hunting 


“What did 


oil-stove on your baker’s-cart and drive about| for his apologies, “but I—I iust wished to inquire 
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if you know anything of a boy named Sandy 
Starr.” 

Rachel changed color and sat down with a sud- 
den gasp of fear, a quick, prescient sense of loss. 
The giant had come to eat her boy. But with the 
instinct of a bird which flutters aside to hide the 
covert of her unfledged young, she straightened 
herself and asked, with chilling dignity : 

“Indeed, what do you suppose J could know, 
sir, of ‘a boy named Sandy Starr’ ?” 

An expression of deep disappointment came 
over the man’s brown, earnest, honest face, and he 
sighed, in a disheartened way : 

“ Well, well, I hoped I had got track of him at 
last.” 

Rachel’s womanly heart was touched with quick 
compassion. 

“Sit down,” she said, with swift relaxation of 
her stiffened spinal column as she nodded him to 
the chair he had vacated at her entrance. “ Tell 
me of this Sandy Starr. Perhaps I can help 
you.” 

The stranger’s clear, candid gray eyes turned on 
her with a grateful, expectant look as he sank 
back in his chair. 

“There isn’t so much to tell,” he said, “but I 
should like your advice. Eight years ago—why, 
it is nine years, I think, time goes so fast—I put 
my motherless baby in the care of a woman who 
I believed was faithful and honest and would be a 
good nurse for the little fellow until I could do 
better. I kept pretty close watch of her for two 
or three years, and, as the boy seemed thriving, I 
thought I couldn’t do better than to leave him 
with her while I went off on a trial of my fortune 
in the great Southwest, where I had always felt a 
hankerin’ to cast my lot. Of course, I had to go 
through a power of hardships and privation, and 
things wasn’t all my fancy had painted ’em by any 
means, ma’am, but I managed always to send my 
little remittance to the boy, from whom I heard at 
first, now and then, by hand of Mrs. Jones, who 
could make me understand that he was well, that 
he’d got through with the whoopin’ cough, that 
he’d come up from the scarlet fever, an’ so on an’ 
s0 on—not much, but very satisfactory. Then I 
moved off beyond the Rockies and pitched my 
tent in a grazing region at that time quite out of 
the range of railroads and mail lines, an ’twas 
with great difficulty that I made out to send if I 
managed to get a little money for my boy, for whom 
I was strivin’ as much as for myself, you know; 
but I got no news at all from him, and though | 
had faith things would come out all right, I was a 
good deal exercised about him sometimes. After 
awhile civilization began to creep toward my 
ranch. I found market for my herds, and the 
morey I had planned for began to pile in. So 
jest as soon as I could fix matters to leave without 
too much loss I started off to look up the lost 





lamb. It dashed me a good deal, you better be. 
lieve, ma’am, when I got back home and found the 
whole raft of Joneses cleaned out of Rockfort 
with no record of the boy, but I traced them to 
this city and succeeded in ferreting ’em out, only 
to be dumbfounded by the woman’s shame-faced 
confession that she thought most likely I was 
dead, and she’d give away my baby. Think of it 
ma’am! I was terribly cut up for awhile, and 
didn’t know which to blame worst, myself or the 
woman I’d trusted; but I started out bold on the 
hunt again. Mistress Jones couldn’t tell me the 
name of the person who had took Sandy—it was 
queer, she said, but she’d forgot it entire—but she 
knew the lady kept a kind of baker’s shop some- 
where in the city an’ she guessed I could find it. 
I swore I would, and I set out in search of a 
woman’s bake-shop, an’ | know I’ve visited every- 
thing of the kind in the city with inquiries about 
Sandy Starr, whom nobody seema ever to have 
heard of. And now you have failed me, too, an’ 
I declare for ’t I’m dead discouraged, an’ I don’t 
know what to do next—I don’t know!” 

The despairing stranger brought his hand down 
on the table with a thud that tinkled the spoons 
in the holder. 

Tears of sympathy were running over Rachel’s 
averted eyes. 

“ Tm glad to tell you the dear boy is with me,” 
she said, meekly, “but I’d been mean enough to 
have hidden him from you if you hadn’t shown 
you love him a’most as well as I do.” 

Alick Starr sprang up and grasped Rachel’s 
hand in a powerful grip. 

“God bless you! God be praised!” he cried, 
ecstatically. “ But where—where is the child?” 

“In school; but I expect him every minute now, 
as it is time for recess. He’s the dearest little fellow 
that ever was born, Mr.—Mr.—Starr.” 

“ God bless you! God bless you!” repeated the 
enraptured father, grasping her hand again as 
though under the profoundest obligation to her 
for the fact she asserted. 

And at this instant Sandy burst in, singing me- 
lodiously his lesson in multiplication, but suddenly 
stopped short as he came into the alcove facing 
the stranger, who stood clutching the back of 
Rachel’s chair. 

“ My boy!” he said, in deep, tender undertone, 
reaching out his arms; “don’t you know your 
father, child ?” 

“Did the Lord send you?” questioned Sandy, 
approaching slowly, between belief and doubt; 
“he sent me a mother.” 

Rachel, no longer able to restrain her emotion, 
ran out to the kitchen and stood behind the door 
wiping her eyes on the corner of her wide cooking- 
apron. 

“T—I might ha’ kn-own,” she sobbed to her- 
self, “that some b-beastly man would co-come 
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after awhile and take the de-dear boy away from 
me!” 

Sandy, meanwhile, hitching a little uneasily 
in the close embrace of the strange father, was 
relating to him how he had written a letter to God 
about the fix he was in without any father, and 
how God, knowing just ex—actly what he wanted, 
had sent him the best mother in the world that 
any boy ever had, and how they were having such | 
good times and that he had got a violin 
which told him everything he liked to know—in 
fact, there seemed very little left for Sandy to 
desire. 

Alick, the elder, pressed home the point of 
bleasedness missed. 

“ And now you have your father, my son.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, regarding his new acqui- 
sition with curious satisfaction. “ You’ve come 
to stay with mother and me, haven’t you?” 

‘Oh! no; I’ve come to take you away to the free, 
bountiful country where I’ve been making a home 
for you,” said the father, beginning to tell him of 
the wonderful charms of the wide valley and the 
value of the wandering herds he had left. 

But Sandy’s countenance fell. 

“T don’t think I shall go,” he said, quite de- 
cidedly. “Mother and me are havin’ good times 
enough here.” 

And he persisted in this view of the case, steadily 
evading the issue through the succeeding days, in 
which he was frequently visited by his new friend, 
with whom he passed, now and then, a few hours 
about the city or at his hotel, fond enough of the 
intercourse when nothing was said of going away. | 

“But I don’t know,” he suddenly burst forth | 
one evening, sitting in the little alcove with his | 
father, who had fallen into the habit of coming 
there to lunch with Rachel, “I rather think,” he 
added more firmly, “I'll go with you off there, if 
mother will go too.” 

The great, honest eyes of Alexander Starr turned 
on Rachel with helpless, appealing look. 

“Won't you go?” he said, wringing his hands 
nervously and flushing like a youth of sixteen. 
“|—T’ve been a wanting to ask ye—but—but—it 
seemed a litthe—premachure, you know, and—but 
—if you’ll—ahem !—marry me, Miss Rachel! I 
want you as much as Sandy. Won’t you go?” 

Rachel rose from the table so “premachurely ” 
that she upset the cup of tea that she had just 
poured, 

“The idea!” said she. 
such a thing!” 

And she bustled into the kitchen and fell to 
beating the eggs for the bride’s-cake ordered that | 
afternoon for Mrs. Talbot’s daughter. 

A. L. Muzzey. 


“T couldn’t think of 


Wispom is oftentimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar.— WORDSWORTH. 
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WO months ago I went to visit Cousin Mil- 
Ly dred in a smal] country town which shall be 

nameless. Body and brain were tired with 
teaching and writing, and “Shadyside” was such 
a nice place to rest. The great oaks and elms 
made a most inviting retreat, and Mildred was 
delightful company to read, talk, and be idle with 
—intelligent, a fluent talker, and with bright, ready 
wit, her society refreshing and stimulating. Our 
favorite resort, after household duties were at- 
tended to in the morning, was a long, low seat 
under a big catalpa in the garden, where we 
would take a book that was pleasant to read aloud 
and comment on, and when tired of that would 
lounge on the cool grass where the shadows lay 
thickest and watch the light flickering, dancing 
through the leaves, while Mildred gave me sketches 
of neighborhood life, so different from ours in the 
city. In the afternoon there were a few callers, 
usually, or we took a drive through beautiful green 
woods and lanes. After tea we practiced our voices 
awhile with the piano and went to bed early to 
take long draughts of refreshing sleep in the pure, 
cool country air. 

After spending two weeks in this delightfully 
lazy way, my cousin declared that I had been an 
idler long enough and must arouse myself and 
answer the demands of society and custom. A 
minister really worth hearing was to preach next 
day in the little church, which, in a kindly spirit 
of brotherly love, served for all denominations. 
Then there were a number of calls to answer and 
a social gathering to attend during the next week. 

“ Mildred Warren, I did not come here to bore 
myself with dressing and visiting, to see and be 
seen,” I exclaimed, “but to enjoy the luxury of 
peace and quiet with you.” 

“ Nevertheless, society has claims on its victims 
which must be answered,” she replied; “so you 


| may as well submit cheerfully, as you are suffi- 


ciently recuperated to stand all the dissipation and 
excitement of fashionable life which you will be 
expected to plunge into here.” 

So the next morning we went to church and 
heard a plain, excellent sermon and some sweet, 
old-fashioned singing, where all who could sing 
joined with the choir in the old, familiar tunes 
that we have always known; and when, at the 
close, nearly the whole congregation united in the 
doxology, the volume of praise that rolled up was 
inspiring. 

The afternoon of the day following we started 
out on our calling expedition. The first one was 
made to the Doctor’s wife—a pleasant, bright little 


| lady, still young in looks and manner, though the 
| tall boy and girl whom she called in to speak to 


us showed that she had long been a wife and 


| mother. She showed us many beautiful pot-flowers 
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the culture of which seems to be her favorite em- 
ployment; such handsome fuchsias, the new va- 
rieties of begonias, and a real English blue for- 
get-me-not—the first one I ever saw; and it was 
worth the visit just to see it—the loveliest little 
blue clusters of tiny blossoms on a slender spray. 
No wonder that poets write about them and artists 
paint them ! 

We next went to see the Misses Winkley—two 
middle aged maidens, who had called on me the 
week before in black grenadine dresses of inde- 
scribable make, with immense bows of white rib- 
bon at the throat, and white Leghorn flats, trimmed 
with pink and white plumes. Their faeces showed 
plainly, despite an abundance of powder, the in- 
roads which time had made, yet they affected 
the fresh youthfulness of girlhood, and their little 
airs and mannerisms and mincing ways of talking 
and walking were ludicrous. Almost everything 
that one said the other said also, unti] they were 
like an echoof each other. But they were so hos- 
pitable and so amusing that everybody liked to 
go there. Their mother was one of the most 
generous, good-humored, and fat old ladies, my 
cousin said, always pressing something nice upon 
you or doing something for you, if you were her 
guest for any length of time. The eldest one re- 
ceived us at the door with much effusion, and 
ushered us into the stiffest of old-fashioned par- 
lors, handsomely furnished, but comfortless. Silver 
candelabras stood on the high mantel with candles 
in them, and beside them were the old-time vases 
of artificial flowers and grapes, kept under glass 
shades, and a pair of painted china shepherdesses. 
The stiff-looking chairs were all set close back 
against the wall, and everything wore a look of 
painful regularity and primness. I felt as if I 
wanted to give something a sly push with my foot 
and throw it out of order. 

After pulling forward a large arm-chair, and ask- 
ing us each in turn to take it, Miss Winkley went 
to call her sister, who, returning with her,expressed 
her pleasure at my coming quite gushingly. 

They had many inquiries to make about my 
life in the city, and wanted to know if I did not 
find it very tiresome out here with so little society, 
and were quite surprised to hear that it was just 
the way I liked it in summer, 

“Oh! we think it is so dull here this summer,” 
exclaimed the eldest. 

“ Yes, so dull!” echoed the younger; “hardly a 
gentleman in town, and no place to go to. Last 
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As we were going out, we noticed a long row ot 
sunflowers in the front yard and spoke of their 
bright color. 

“Yes,” said Miss Winkley, “we heard they 
were esthetic, and I think every one ought to cul. 
tivate that, don’t you ?” 

“Oh! yes,” chimed in her sister, “ everybody 
ought to cultivate the esthetics. It’s just charm. 
ing! When Mr. Wilde was in our nearest city 
we went there on purpose to hear him lecture. It 
was quite a trip to make, but we were repaid for 
it. It was just lovely to hear him !” 

Taking our departure amid many urgent invi- 
tations to call again, we went our way to the home 
of Mr. Wise, whose daughter on our first meeting 
attracted me more than any other girl I had seen 
here, with her frank, unaffected manners and in- 
telligent conversation. Her parents were plain, 
solid people, of considerable means, who, having 
felt seriously in themselves the lack of early 
advantages and good education, resolved to give 
their daughter all that they could. She was care- 
fully trained in the best schools, and last winter 
finished her studies and came home to repay her 
parents by making their home happy with her 
presence and love. This summer they offered her 
a trip to any of the frequented resorts she might 
choose for recreation and to see something of the 
world, and, passing by the fashionable watering- 
places and tempting scenery of the mountains, she 
wisely chose Chautauqua. 

There, amid those intellectual surroundings, 
where the mind as well as the senses are feasted, 
she spent six delightful weeks, and had just re- 
turned, delighted with all she had seen and heard, 
and ready to turn it to advantage in her more 
secluded life. The most of our talk was about 
Chautauqua, its schools and societies, its lectures 
and musical entertainments, combined with the 
delightful recreations of beautiful drives along the 
shore or sailing and rowing upon the lake in the 
cool evening hours. The enjoyments of this place 
are as yet to mea dream of the future, which I 
hope will some day be realized. 

Miss Wise had become a member of the “ Lite- 
rary and Scientific Circle,” whose studies she can 
pursue at home, thus laying up good for the future, 
as well as present beneficial employment for her 
mind; and she talked of these things so sensibly 
and intelligently that it was a pleasure to converse 
with her. Should this girl ever be an old maid 
she will be an honor to the name, and will always 





summer we had a lovely time, with picnics and 
croquet parties. We gave a croquet party nearly 
every week, and we always had plenty of atten- 
tion. Don’t you remember, Clementine, how they 
used to teaze you about that Mr. Long, from New 


find something to bring happiness; for, besides a 
cheerful disposition and strong good sense, she 
will have a cultivated mind, thus possessing re- 
sources within herself which will render her par- 
tially independent of outside enjoyments, and a 





York? I believe he really did fancy Clem, but, | 
of course, she would not encourage him, as he was | 


only a ‘drummer’ for a business house.” 


fund of information and a gift for conversing 
agreeably which will make her a desirable com- 
panion. 
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A few evenings later we attended a small social 
party in the neighborhood, and found it so pleas- 
unt that I became quite reconciled to society 
wain; for I really had rested enough to havea 
zest for more active pursuits again, when I once 
took them up. So the next week, hearing of a big 
picnic to be given some distance out in the coun- 
try, we determined on going. It was 
gathering, held yearly by the farmers, when the 


a general 


principal part of their summer’s work is done, and 
everybody came, from far and near. 

“You could not go to a better place to get a 
glimpse of real country life and manners as they 
are here,” said my cousin. 

And it was an entirely new phase of life to me. 
When we arrived at the large grove where the 
picnic was held, it was already well filled with 
people of all classes. There were the educated, 
intelligent farmers’ families, dotted about here and 
there, with everything about them looking nice 
and fitting; and the plain, steady, well-to-do ones, 
with their wives and babies and the big basket of 
dinner, all coming comfortably in the farm wagon, 
their little girls in bright calico dresses and neat 
sunbonnets, or perhaps a pretty straw flat, with a 
bright ribbon on it, and sometimes the grown-up 
daughter, with her first dress made with an over- 
skirt and her first beau walking beside her and 
carrying her parasol, and both of them looking 
pleased and shy 

Then there were people who looked as if they 
had emerged from the depths of the backwoods, 
where no knowledge of the outside world had 
reached them for years ; 
dark calico dreases on, and hats that looked as if 


girls with old-fashioned, 


they had been worn a dozen years—bent, dusty, 
and decked with faded, dirty ribbons and flowers— 
others with attempts at finery that were ludicrous 
in their mixture of colors and styles. Some of the 
women had dipping-sticks in their mouths, and the 
older ones sat and smoked their pipes and nursed 
the children. The men who were with them wore 
shabby, ill-fitting clothes, as a general rule, and 
many of the children were perfect curiosities. I 
was sitting alone for a few minutes while Mildred 
went to look for some friend she wished to have 


join us, and watching with amused interest this 


strange, moving panorama, as the crowd swept 
constantly past, when Miss Wise came up, and 
greeting me cordially, took a seat beside me, say- 
ing 

“You are in a good place to view the scenery.” 

“| have indeed been viewing some scenes en- 
tirely new to me,” I replied. ‘There are some 
odd styles of dress here.” ° 

“Oh! you cam see the styles here, from Noah 
“Have you 

There she 


down,” she answered, laughingly. 
seen the girl with the black sash yet? 
is now, under that tree to the left;” and she 


directed my attention to a young woman wearing | 
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a soiled, tumbled white dress skirt, dragging the 
ground an inch or two behind, and a faded red 
cashmere loose sacque, ornamented with a border 
of black leaves in appliqué work. Below this was 
tied a broad sash of what had once been a hand- 
some black ribbon, with a large bunch of bright 
brocaded flowers near the ends. This was tied 
awkwardly half way down the back of her skirt, 
and the frayed, soiled ends hung nearly to the 
ground. She was fanning vigorously while eating 
a big stick of candy, with a young man in shabby 
black clothes with a large brass watch-chain hang- 
ing from his vest. 

Some gentlemen now joined us, and Mildred 
having returned with her friend, we started on a 
walk to see whatever was worthy of our attention 
There were the lemonade and cake stands, the 
gingerbread and beer man, who was doing a lively 
business, and also the taffy and popcorn venders, 
whom the children patronized extensively. Oc- 
casionally we saw a young country beau and his 
sweetheart, sitting on a bench in the shade, 
eating taffy or gingerbread or swinging together 
in the huge swings put up in different parts of 
the grounds. 

Then came the basket dinner of everything good 
that could be cooked at home and taken to a pic- 
nic, and enjoyed with a zest which eating in the 
woods always seems to impart. After dinner the 
dancing commenced on a large platform made for 
the purpose, and then I saw the most amusing 
sight of all—the oddest people in odd costumes, 
going through all the figures and motions with the 
most serious faces, as if it were some solemn rite 
instead of pleasure which they were pursuing. 
Some of them did not know the figures and would 
get all mixed up, and the prompter would rush 
into the circle and set things straight. 

One girl, who had one of the hats before de- 
scribed, wore with it a new muslin dress of modern 
style—white, with small red figures, and the over- 
skirt was decorated with little bows of the narrow- 
est bright blue ribbon, put on at every possible 
place where there could be an excuse for one. 
She was dancing with a young man who was minus 
coat and collar—the day having grown too warm 
for such articles, I suppose—and his shirt-sleeves 
He would cut a 
caper now and then, and bring his cowhide shoes 


were kept up by elastic bands. 


down with a clatter as he finished it. 

Another more stylish gent wore a new suit of 
blue, home-made jeans, with a swallow-tailed coat, 
in which he stepped around with an air of con- 
scious superiority. Thinking, no doubt, that his 
feet were too heavily clad to “trip the light, fan- 
tastic toe,’ he brought along a pair of rubber over- 


“c 


shoes, which he substituted fur his boots, and 
shufiied clumsily around in them to the amuse- 
ment of the girls. 

We watched them until we were tired, and then, 
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concluding we had enough of rusticating for one | cleverly drawn caricatures placed in her desk, quick 
day, came home dusty and fatigued, but with a| pantomines behind the teacher’s back—of which 1, 
fund of interesting matter to entertain the rest of | one but herself was aware—with just enough open 
the household for some time. Epwa. derision carefully veiled under a show of pleas. 
ant banter to set the ball in motion and afterward 
keep itso. He had the rare faculty of turning , 
| joke 80 pleasantly, with such grace and polish, 


TOO HANDSOME; OR, DANIELIA LATI- | that few besides the victim would see anything jl). 
MER’S LOVER. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


natured or unbecoming in it; or, if they did, jt 

was “just Mac’s fun,” or “it was only Mac’s dro]! 

way,” and he was excusable. 

ee All the same it had its effect, as he intended it 
CHAPTER I. should, which was that Danielia’s “ homeliness” 

[) te vate LATIMER was a queer girl, 80 | was noticed and talked over and harped upon and 








the Valley people said, queer and plain—| discussed in all its phases—though no one liked 
“humbly,” they called it. ‘‘ Nice girl’s ever | her the less—when, under other circumstances, i 

was,” they would say; “smart, too; awful smart, | would never have been discovered. 
but queer, you know; and go humbly!” As before hinted, Danielia, so far from ques 
They had talked in this way of her ever since | tioning the correctness of this general verdict 
she was ten years old, when she fought Mac Utter- | accepted it at its full value, as why should she 
lee at school for making faces at shy little Lenny | not, when scarcely a day passed that she was not 
Grace, causing him to miss in his class, thereby | complimented, usually by those to whom she had 
losing the weekly prize for which his childish soul | rendered a service, by such remarks as, “ homely 
yearned, and had long yearned in vain. Mac was | folks are always clever,” or “ homeliness and good: 
older than she and stronger, but she was so fired ness always go together.” Even her mother’s en- 
with a just indignation, and her onslaught was 80 | couraging repetition of the adage, “ Handsome is 
fierce and withal so unexpected, that he was cowed | as handsome does,” she construed as meaning that 
and beaten before he hardly knew what was the | it was useless for her to think of pleasing by her 
matter. But he never forgave the indignity; the | looks; hence, her only hope lay in her good be. 
less so because a proper regard for appearances | havior. The result of this training, this hectoring 





prevented his retaliating in kind. 
there are more effective weapons than fists or cud- 
gels, and MacIntosh Utterlee possessed those which 
wrought for Danielia more acute suffering than 
months of physical punishment could have pro- 
duced, not only embittering her early years, but 
influencing her wholelife. Mac wasa born mimic, 
and the ruling trait of his mind was to ridicule 
and “ poke fun” at whatever or whoever incurred 
his enmity or displeased his taste, and henceforth 
poor Danielia, with her plain face aud one or two 
little awkward tricks of manner, was regarded by 
him as a legitimate object upon which he might 
exercise his accomplishments of mimicry and de- 
rision. Bold as a lion in defending others, she 
was too proud to wrangle and fight over her own 
wrongs, and though she was painfully sensitive 
regarding her defects of face and manner, this 
commendable pride enabled her to bear herself 
with so much unconcern under his inflictions, that 
no one, not even her nearest friends, suspected 
what a thorn she was carrying about in her tender 
flesh all those early years, when she should have 
been most careless and happy. Mac, however, 
exercised his talent judiciously, as it was for his 
own interest todo; for, popular as he himself was, 
Danielia, too, had plenty of friends, and he was 
too politic to risk incurring their hostility by a 
too obvious course of persecution ; hence his tac- 
tics consisted of a good deal of sly practice— 


| shan’t call me a fool. 


However, | on the one hand and consoling on the other, wa: 


| that by the time she arrived at the age of sixteen 
| she had come to regard herself as a very paragon 
|of ugliness. But, thanks to a healthy body and a 
well-balanced mind, she had not grown morbid 
| over it, but had, to a certain degree, even schooled 
| herself “not to care.” 

| “Beauty isn’t everything,” she was saying t 
| herself one day, sitting before her glass and scan- 
ning her offending features, as she sometimes did 
|after encountering some fresh reminder of her 
| “peculiarity,” “ Beauty isn’t everything. People 
}may call me horrid, I can’t help that, but they 
I mean to just go right on 
|and have a good time in spite of everything. Of 


| course, nobody will ever want to marry me, but 
| I’m not going to care about that, either. There 
| are other ways of living quite as pleasant as to 
| marry and do housework all one’s life, I’1l venture. 
| I mean to be a teacher, and maybe a doctor, some 


time, and do all the good I can and be just a 


| 
| happy as I can and let the rest go. 


“So, my young lady,” she continued, shaking 


| her fist slowly—not playfully, but in dead earnest 
|—at her reflection in the glass, “so, my young 


lady with the puggy nose and the awful mouth 


| and the big teeth and the shovel chin, just remem- 


ber, will you, that you’re to have nosentimentalism, 
no romance, no visions of fairy princes, no 
‘I’d be a butterfly’ aims—there are butterflies in 
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TOO HANDSOME; OR, DAN 


nty, but you are not one—you’re to have no 
neense of any kind, you may understand, but 
ist steady, sober plodding right aiong. So stick 

mir books and your work and make the best 
1 can of your life. ‘Be good and you will be 


she added, half satirically; and then, 


a} 
springing up and walking quickly up and down 


happy,” 
the room, she again added: “and ten to one we'll 
do something grand and noble before we die.” 
And if she had looked in the glass again at that 
minute, and with an unbiased judgment, she would 
have seen anything but an ugly face, with her | 
cheeks in a glow and her eyes shining with sud- | 
jen enthusiasm. And, truth to tell, though the 
general verdict was against her, hers was not an 
igly facee—hardly a plain one when she was ani- 
mated and happy. True, she had not one good | 
except the eyes, and they were beautiful 


lv 


feature 
-large, soft, brown eyes, always eloquent with 


4 


thought and feeling; but her complexion was 
pure and fair and her abundant brown hair lay in 
shining waves upon a finely molded head, while 
If 

nly ' had set the example of praising he 
nly some one had set the example Of praising her 
1 points, had harped upon them as persistently 


her expression was both sweet and spirited. 


s Mac Utterlee did her bad ones, it is possible 

y might have turned the scale in her favor. 
But no such person appeared, and so to poor Dan- 
ie the effect was the same as though she really 
Not- 
standing, she was the most popular girl in 

Always ready with her help and sympa- 
e usually had her hands full with the de- 


1 been the fright she believed herself. 


, 
phe 

y, sh 
ls upon her from all quarters, from the wee 

\ B C darians in the primary-room, to the young 


rent 


emen, her own classmates, who were con- 
» sit with her, that 


tinually begging permission t 
they might profit by her quick perception and 
thorough scholarship while puzzling over their 


juadratic equations, their Latin verbs, or their 


ey 


ntricate sentences in logic. 

Thus it happened very naturally that when 
Niel Weymouth came there, a stranger, shy, deli- 
cate, and backward in his studies, but eager to 
, that he should drift instinctively to her 
side and she should adopt him at once, especially 
1s some of the rougher boys were disposed to treat 


earn 


1 slightingly, sneering at his yellow curls and 
slender fingers. 

He was within a few months of being as old as 
it seemed much younger, with his fair, girl- 

face, his large blue eyes, wistful and sad, and 

8 gentle, quiet ways. 
‘tan orphan at a very early age, Niel Wey- 

ith had fallen into the hands of a maiden aunt, 


¢ 
K,1 


we ynd, and an invalid, whose life, as years and 
suffering increased, became so wrapped up in his, 
er only remaining relative, that she could scarcely 
bear him from her sight. Owing to this fact, his 


pportunities for health, growth of any kind, physi- 


| however, when she sent him to the Valley school 


> 
v 
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cal or intellectual], had been of the slimmest, and 
when, at the age of eeventeen, this injudicious, 
| but tender, friend died, he was ill-prepared in 
every way for a hand-to-hand struggle with 
Fortune, the fickle goddess, whose favor is won 
often only by muscles and sinews of iron and 
brains of steel. She did her very best for him, 
and within the sphere of Danielia Latimer’s in- 
fluence. 

In saying that she adopted, I do not mean that 
she petted him—she was not the girl to do that— 
neither could it hardly be said that she patronized 
him, though she took sides with him and helped 
him out of one or two slight dissensions in which, 
without any blame to himself, he became mixed 
up during the first few weeks of his attendance at 
the school; but she drew him out of his shyness 
and reserve, talked to him, and forced him to talk 
and laugh and join in the games with the others 
when he would otherwise have moped by himself, 
encouraged and helped him in his lessons, and, as 
he said himself in after years, she discovered and 
cultivated all that was best in him, and, in fact, he 
declared it was to her influence that he owed what- 
ever there was that was noble and manly in his 
character. 

And for this service, be it as much as he ac- 
credited her with or not, he gave her his whole 
heart—gave it unreservedly and, I may add, un- 
wittingly; and she—but wait. 
Yes, gave it unwittingly ; for though he knew 
that her presence was like light and sunshine to 
his spirit, though he always felt that where she 
was, was joy and peace and comfort and rest, and 
though thoughts of her ruled his mind by day 
and mingled with hia dreams by night, but that 
he loved her, that this was love—snch love as he 
used to read of in his aunt’s novels, such as he 
heard his young friends talk over and joke about 
was as unconscious as a babe. Such love, did 
It was as far above it 


he 
I say? It was not, either. 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

He was not given to analyzing his feelings; he 
was happy in the present and content to be so, 
struggling manfully meanwhile to retrieve the 
past and to gain a standing side by side with 
And thus three swift 
years went by, changing him from a shy, delicate, 
pretty boy, admired by the girls and “picked at” 
by the boys, to a tall, robust, manly fellow—hand- 


young men of his own age. 


some still, and still admired by the girls—“ per- 
feetly splendid,” they called him—dangerous to 
“pick at,” and never at a disadvantage in his 
classes, with manners grave and dignified, so 
much 80 as to give one the impression that he was 
much older than he really was or than his face 
indicated. Danielia’s position, too, had changed 
during this time from that of pupil to a teacher 
in one of the departments of the school. In all] 
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else life seemed much the same to her, except,| walked through the silent streets and out acros: 
perhaps, in the fact that her plainness was leas | the dew-spangled pasture lands, in and out of the 


persistently flourished before her face latterly since | tremulous shadows of the wood, beneath the mild 


her old enemy, Mac Utterlee, no longer made his | 
home in the Valley, he having sought, and, accord- 


glory of the summer moon; hour after hour he 
walked, and when he again sought his room and 


ing to current report, being rapidly finding, a for- | his pillow it seemed as though he had lived yean 
tune in a neighboring city as a teacher of music | in the interval. But he was calm and sleep came 
and dancing, a profession for which his bent of | quickly. 
mind peculiarly fitted him. He did not see Danielia until at the close of 
And now there came a time when the true | school on the evening of the following day, wher 
meaning of the tie which bound Niel Weymouth | he joined her in the school-yard to walk home 
to Danielia Latimer dawned upon the understand- | with her, as he was often in the habit of doing 
ing of the former—burst upon him, rather, for it} There was none of the past night’s excitemen 


came all at once, like a thunder clap out of a clear 
sky. His time at the Valley school was drawing 
to a close; his slender patrimony was nearly ex- 
hausted, and henceforth he must work with his 


hands as well as his brain. He had been prepar- | 


ing for this for some months, looking about for a 
situation ; the subject of his going away had been 
talked over between himself and his young friends 
—talked over as of something to happen some time 
in the indefinite future, as we talk of dying with- 
out realizing what it will be—and one night there 
came a letter in reply to one of his owm, saying 
that the situation he sought was at his disposal if 
he accepted the terms at once. 

This was bringing matters to a crisis. The po- 
sition and the terms were far better than he had 
dared hope for, and he sat down with a feeling of 
elation to write his answer. When his letter was 
finished he sat at his table with his head upon his 
hand. He was thinking what it would be to leave 
the Valley—his quiet home with kind old Mrs. 
Savage, his teachers, his young friends and school- 
mates, and—Danielia. What! Dannie! Impoasi- 
ble! He had never calculated upon anything like 
that. Why, what would life be without Dannie? 


He caught his breath, and felt himself grow cold | 


and sick. Life without Dannie! Why, it wouldn’t 


be worth the living!—dreary and dark and soul- | 


leas! He arose and walked the room in agony. 
He must go—it would be childish weakness to let 
such an opening pass; besides, if not now, he must 


go some time, and then would it be less hard? But | 


step! ~ He was no longer cold. His blood leaped 
like fire through his veins, his temples throbbed, 


his cheeks burned, and his heart beat to suffoca- | 
tion. He loved her! Yes, this was love; this was | 
what a man felt for the one woman destined for | 


about him now, but his manner was so different 
so unusual, that Danielia cast frequent inquiring 


| glances upon him as he walked by her side, reply. 


ing to her remarks in monosyllables or answering 
her questions absently. 

Danielia’s home was a mile from the village 
and her way lay first through a grassy lane, then 
a bit of woodland, across a broad, shallow brook 
and a wide stretch of low, moist, densely shaded 
ground, delightfully cool and pleasant in enmmer 
and thence out into pasture lands and meadows 
She preferred this to the dusty country road, 
though it was, on the whole, rather farther. 

“Have you heard from the West yet?” she 
asked as they turned out of the public road int 
the little lane. 

“Yes,” Niel replied, coming close beside her 
and taking from her hand a small parcel she wa: 
carrying—“ yes, a letter came last night, and— 
Dannie, I am going in just a month from to-day.’ 

Dannie caught her breath and gave a little 


start. “Oh! so soon?” she said, and then ther 


were both silent. 

“Tt seems dreadful to go, after all,” at last Nie 
observed, looking wistfully at her downcast face 

“The breaking up of social ties is always more 
or leas painful,’ Dannie made answer. And then 
feeling how cold that must sound, she added : “Ii 
will be dreadful to more than you. We shall al 
miss you terribly.” 

“T scarcely care for the all,” he returned 
gloomily, and then, stopping her suddenly, with 
his hand upon her arm, he said, impetuously 
“ Dannie, it is you I care for. It is you only! 
shall miss. If I could take you with me all place 
would be alike—all full to overflowing of content 
and joy.” 


him out of the whole creation! He loved Dannie; A quick flush dyed her fair cheeks, her brows 
Latimer, and—did she love him? Involuntarily | eyes were downcast, veiled by their blue-veined 
he reached for his hat to go to her, all breathless | lids—only for a moment, and then she raised them 
and panting as he was, to ask her—to tell her all | bravely to his face and said, with her own kind 


| 


that was in his heart and to ask her, Did she love | smile, though a little sadly : 


him so? He bethought himself and looked at his} “So you would like your little mother to go 

watch, and saw that it was long past the bedtime | with you, would you?” 

hour. | « Don’t, Dannie!” he returned, with an imps 
But he could not stay in his room; it was too| tient gesture. “Don’t pretend te misunderstand 


small; he could not breathe. So he went out and|me, Little mother! That is all nonsense! | 
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know that is the way our friends have always 
talked, and I didn’t mind it. I didn’t care—I 
lidn’t know. I was satisfied with your friendship 
-] didn’t feel the need of more; but now I do 

| want your love, Dannie. I know now that | 
love you better than anything else in the world. 
jive me an answer now, Dannie. Do you love me?” 
Danielia’s mind was in a whirl. It was all 
ao sudden, #0 unexpected—so absurd, she said to 
herself, as soon as she had caught her breath and 
pulled herself together. “ Poor fellow!” she went 
on thinking, “how mistaken he is! We have 
been such good friends and comrades always, and 
now that he is going away he feels how he'll miss 
me; that is all.” And then she stole a glance at 
the tall, graceful figure at her side, and another at 
the clear-cut, regular features surmounted by the 
mass of shining curls, and then compared all this 
perfection with her own hideousness, as she grimly 
called it, going on pitilessly and fancying the re- 
marks and criticisms their appearance as man and 
wife would provoke. It is said that in cases of 
sudden danger, of persons brought unexpectedly 
face to face with impending death, the mind travels 
over large fields of thought in an instant of time, 
reviews a lifetime of events, picks up trivial acts 
and unimportant details long past and heretofore 
forgotten; and thus it was to some extent with 
Danielia now. How many of MacIntosh Utter- 
lee’s jibes and flings and cruel jokes thronged her 
memory, some of them dating far back to the 
earlier days of their quarrel—a long array, 
rounded off and completed by his last, but by no 


means least brilliant, effort of the kind, perpe- | 


trated only a few months before, on his last visit 
to the Valley. 

It was at a social gathering, and some one was 
at the piano singing. Niel and Dannie stood by 
themselves listening to the music. “The latest 


illustration of the story of beauty and the beast,” 


said Mac in passing near them with a lady, a par- 
tial stranger, upon his arm. His tone was low, 
but loud enough for Dannie to hear, as he intended 
itshould be. His partner told him he was “ hor- 
rid,” but she laughed, nevertheless, as though it 
were a good joke. The whole thing was lost upon 
Niel, and, as far as outward signs indicated, upon 
Danielia also, but she could feel now the sudden 
pain, the inward recoil, that she experienced at 
the time. No, even if Niel loved her, as he 
hought he did, which she could not believe, she 
could never, she must never, place herself and him 
in a position to often provoke such comparisons, 
such witticisms as that. If it was peinfu) now, 
it would be none the less so as his wife. And so 
her mind was made up, and she mentally reiterated 
what she had once said to her reflection in the 
glass: “They may call me ugly, but they shan’t 
all me a fool; and I should be one without doubt 
if I were to take him at his word now.” 
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3ut Niel was waiting for an answer, his hand 
upon her arm, his eyes bent upon her face, and 
she must speak; so the beautiful brown eyes were 
slowly raised again, and the low, sweet voice said, 
entreatingly : 

“ We have been such good friends, Niel; let us 
just keep on so.” 

“We will,” he replied, quickly—“ the best of 
friends—and more.” Then he added, in a disap- 
pointed tone: “That is no answer to my question, 
Dannie.” 

“Your question is so sudden,” she returned ; 
“T never dreamed of such a thing myself, and I 
fear you have spoken without due consideration, 
prompted by feeling how lonely it will be to go 
away from us all here.” 

“T have considered this much,” was his reply, 
“that the prospect of living without you, or with- 
out the assurance that I may some time—soon— 
have you with me never to lose you again is like 
banishment—like death.” 

“Tt will seem so awhile perhaps,’ Dannie re- 
plied, soothingly; “but things will change; you 
will make new friends, form new attachments. 
There are kind and good people everywhere; and 
in the meantime we will write very often and—” 

“ Dannie, don’t go on! you fail to understand 
me entirely. But I am answered. If you loved 
me at all you would not reason so.” And he 
loosed her arm, and folding his own turned partly 
from her and gazed at the far-away horizon with 
eyes so filled with pain and longing that Dannie’s 
tender heart was almost broken. 

‘“‘Ton’t look like that, Niel,” she begged, laying 
her hand upon his arm now, feeling that she must 
say something to comfort him. “ You have taken 
me so by surprise that I scarcely know what to 
say. You must give me time to think, and we 
will talk of this again before you go away.” 

“Q Dannie! try to think you love me. It 
can’t be so very hard. You have found me en- 
durable as a friend, and even seemed to prefer me 
to most others 

“Yes yes! I have—I do,” she interrupted, 
hastily, for it hurt her to hear him entreat so 
earnestly for what she felt so sure she must refuse ; 
“but you see, I have never thought about love and 
such subjects. I made up my mind long ago that 
I should never marry. Let us dismiss the matter 
now, for you need to give it more thought as well 





as I.” 

‘No fear that I shall not give it thought 
enough,” Niel replied, with a forced smile. “If 
I disgrace myself at the coming examination the 
fault will be yours.” 

Dannie gave a half-playful reply, and then they 
resumed their walk. Down the sunny green lane, 
into the grateful coolness of the maple wood, across 
the pebbly brook, along the damp, alder shaded 

}path, where wild roses tangled the border and 
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caught at their garments with thorny fingers, and | must keep me informed in regard to all that oon. 
swamp honeysuckle made sweet the air, and on | cerns you.”’ 

out into the clover-scented fields, where in the} On the day of Niel Weymouth’s departure from 
near distance Danielia’s home appeared amid | the Valley he stood with Danielia for a few min. 
clumps of shrubbery and embowering trees, they | utes midway of the alder path where the geni\c 
walked, for the most part silent, until Niel paused | murmur of the brook sounded faintly, minglin, 
to say good-night. pleasantly with the music of birds and chirping 


“ Dannie, in one week will you give me an an-! of insects, He had come over to say good-bye a 
swer ?” he asked. | the last moment, and she had walked thas far wii) 


“We will talk the subject over then if you | him on his way back. In half an hour his tr 
wish,” she replied, gently, and then they parted. would be due and he had no time to lose. 

When the week came around they walked to | “ Remember,” she was saying, “there is no « 
gether again, down the little lane into the friendly | gagement—nothing binding upon either—not! 


coolness and silence of the maples, and here they | but two ‘ifs’—if you do not change your mi: 


” 


paused, jand if I do.” 

Niel was impetuous and gentle by turns; Da-| “I shall return for you in three years,” he 
nielia, calm and firm throughout; but she was | swered, hopefully, and tore himself away. 
deadly pale, and there were dark circles under her| “There was vo risk in giving him that n 
eyes, proving how painful the interview was to | encouragement to start upon,” Danielia said 


her. | herself, when the sound of his footsteps had di 
“When I refuse to be your wife, Niel,” she! in the distance. 
said, gently, “it is as much for your sake as my “ Poor fellow! he so dreads going away; that is 


own. You are young—younger than I—and have | the most that ails him. He will surely find some 


seen but little of the world. It would be unfair | one who will more than fill my place in his heart 
in me, it would be taking a mean advantage of | in less time than three years.” And she sighed 
your youth and inexperience, if I were to accept | though unconsciously, as she turned and slowly 
you now, to allow you to bind yourself to me by a | retraced her steps homeward. 


promise which you might have good cause to re- | 
| 


gret in a year.” wD 

“What a baby you think me!” he broke in, CHAPTER II. 
impatiently. “ Dannie, I do know my own mind | oe over two years they corresponded regu- 

larly—just a friendly interchange of letters 

“Let us end this now, Niel,” Dannie inter- | nothing more. That was “in the bond,” as [Da 

rupted. “I shall never marry—I am resolved— | nielia rigorously insisted. She always began her 
so why talk longer? I see so many mistaken | letters with “ Dear Friend,” and closed by signing 
matches, I feel—I know—lI shall be happier | herself “ Your sincere friend,” and he felt con- 
without,” she finished abruptly, thinking, per-|strained to follow her example. He was well 
haps, that the fewer reasons she cited for this re- | suited with his position, which was one of trust 
solve the better, seeing that she did not intend | and commanding a liberal salary. As for her, she 
giving the true one. | was still a teacher in the Valley school. etter 

Niel was standing partly turned from her, and | positions in other schools had been offered her, 
was beating the leaves from asapling in an agitated, | but she dreaded leaving the protecting shelter of 
absent-minded way, an occupation which he con- | her pleasant home, and so she refused them and 
tinued a minute or more after she had ceased speak- | plodded on. Back and forth, back and forth 
ing, and then, turning suddenly toward her, he said: | through the pleasant pasture, the fragrant meadow, 

“T cannot accept this as a final answer. Take | along the alder walk, across the pebbly brook, be- 
time to reconsider, Dannie. It will be three weeks | neath the stately maples, up the grassy lane, she 
before I shall go from here, and in that time you went, all through the sweetness of epring, the 
may come to think differently. At the last mo-| beauty of summer, the glory of autumn, and often 
ment you will be more pitiful, perhaps, and give ‘when bluff winter smiled grimly over a landscape 
me a little hope. You will not say that I am re-| brown and bare—back and forth she went, regu- 
pugnant to you; you even confess that you like | larly as the days, and sometimes she wondered if 
me better than any other of your male acquaint- | she would not grow into a sort of machine in time 
ances; surely, the rest is not impossible.” if something out of the common did not occur to 

Dannie shook her head, smiling sadly. break the monotony. 

“Of course,” she said, “we shall be the best of| The first months of the third year passed, and 
friends always. We must write regularly, and I | Dannie’s heart gave a great throb whenever she 
shall burden you with all my school-room experi- | thought of the possibility of Niel’s returning with 
ences, pleasaut and otherwise—it will be about all/a heart unchanged. She must not allow it, she 
I shall have to write about—and in return you | thought; she must write him plainly; it would be 


—my own heart—” 
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38 painful to them both, and, to tell the truth, 
he feared for her own firmness should he come 
nd plead in person again. “ No fool like an old 
fool,” she repeated, smiling grimly, “and I must 
t be a fool now at the age of twenty-five.” She 
would wait a little, she thought, and then she 
would write and settle the matter once for all. 
But she did not write the decisive letter. The 
war began and saved her the trouble. When the 
was issued for the firat seventy-five thousand 
wen, Niel Weymouth was among the first to re- 


} 
eponu, 





“Tam willing and glad to go,” he wrote to Da- 
a: “] should be ashamed to hesitate. It is 
auch as I, with no home-ties, no mother, wife, or 
sistera to grieve and fret for me, who should go. 
. ree, we all hope that the struggle will be 


but who knows And, Dannie, will you 


ink of me kindly sometimes My probatic n 
yet out, I know, but trusting to your good 
yeas to pardon me, | am going to say what I may 


ever have another opportunity for saying: That 


ipon my side of the agreement must be can 
ed; my heart is just as truly yours as it was 
ree years—yes, | may say six—years ago; for, 


act, I know no time since I knew you that you 
I not occupy it fully. How could you doubt 
1e and the strength of my love ?—you, who have 
ways in everythir yu é lae understood me so well! 
have no more time now than just to say (and | 
ust say it this once, if I never repeat it) may 
«1 bless and keep you, my darling!” 

After this, letters came from him at irregular 
ntervals, measured sometimes by days only, and 
again by weeks; first from the camp of the brave 
Lyon, in Missouri, where he served his first term 
f enlistment, and later, when he had re-enlisted 

rthe whole war, from various points in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where he fought under Buell and 
Thomas and Garfield—from Corinth, from Mur- 
freesborough, from Chattanooga ; letters often very 
short, and, maybe, scrawled with pencil upon 
a bit of soiled paper just before going into action ; 
sometimes from a hospital-bed, sometimes just after 
being liberated from a rebel prison, but, in every 
ase, brave and hopeful letters, and loyal to the 
last degree. Twice he mentioned simply that he 
had been promoted. At Chickamauga he earned 
& captain’s commission. Then, as the war went 
mn, he was with Grant at Vicksburg; then with 
Sherman at Atlanta, and then—silence, and Da 
ielia read his name in the list of the missing after 





ne of the many engagements which-took place 
iround that city. 
hat was a busy winter for Danielia, the winter 


at followed ; but with all the demande upon her 





and brain—her teaching, her work for the 
soldiers, her home-cares and worries; for her father 
was old and feeble, her mother grown ill with grief 





and anxiety, her only brother and her young sis 
ter’s husband in the army, and she the sole strong 
and brave one, to whom father, mother, and sister 
looked for courage and comfort—wit! all these 
distractions, the winter seemed longer and drearier 
than the two preceding ones. And all the time, 
whatever she was doing, she was conscious of a 


dull pain at her heart, a heaviness, as though that 


organ were made of lead, and there would come 
days when her nerves seemed strained to their 
utmost tension, when the opening of a door or the 


eound of a footfall would cause her to start ar 

her heart to beat on the verge of suff »catior But 
the winter wore away, and then came the end, 
Lee surrendered and the nation was joyful—for a 


few daye—and then plunged anew into grief 


and 


ndignation for the cruel murder of our loved and 


honored President. But the war over, and the 


poor remnant of the Union army came straggling 


home. But no Niel Weymouth and no word con- 
him. Once Danielia privately wrote a 
tter to General Thomas, asking for any 





intelligence he might be able to give her of his 
former subordinate, but no reply ever came; and 


so, as the weeks grew into months and still nothing 
i m with his 


other friends in the Valley, came to regard him 


I 





was learned of him, she, in com 


as dead, and kind and pitying words and sincere 
expressions of sorrow were given in abundance 
for his cruel and untimely fate. None, however 
not her most intimate associate, had the faintest 
suspicion that Danielia’s grief for him was othe 
than that of one dear friend for another. 

But the summer passed and with the autumn Da 
nielia resumed her old routine duties. Back and 
forth again, through the pleasant by-path between 
her school and her home, she went with the old 
regularity, the old alacrity and cheerfulness. But 
inwardly she was not the same; inwardly she 
chafed at the monotony of her life. One year 
more of this dreary sameness, she kept telling her 
self, and ther she would break her chain and find 
something mere exciting, something new, at least, 
or in some new scene—something besides going 
over and over with the same lessons from the 
same books year after year. She loved teaching 
and was adapted to it, and when once fairly en- 
gaged in the duties of the day, she could becomes 
absorbed for the time, but she felt that she had 


| outgrown her position in the Valley school and 


could do better work elsewhere. Only her loves 
and duty to her parents had k: pt her there thus 
long. All through the war e had fretted at 
what she called her inactivity. It maddened her 


to sit quietly in somet 


vody’s 8 ug parlor sewing 
upon blue flannel shirts, scrap ng lint, or prepar- 
ing bandages, while her bro ber and Niel and 
others dear to her were suffer og cold and priva- 
tion and fatigue and death at the front. She ar- 
dently desired to go into the service as a bospita 
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nurse, but whenever she hinted at such a wish, | side, her arms clasping his knees, her head bowed 
her father’s sad and careworn face and her mother’s | upon them, while sobs quick and violent shook 
grieved and frightened look put it out of her heart | her from head to foot. Scarcely leas overcom 
to persist, and so she had held herself to the quieter | than she, Niel attempted to soothe and comfor 
duties of caring for the weak ones at home instead. her, but it was but a feeble attempt and fell upon 


Now, however, the war was over, and her brother 
had returned ; but her mother was still too feeble 
for Dannie to think of leaving her to the care of | 


unheeding ears. 
“ After the storm the calm,” and when Danielis 
had wept herself weak and breathless she grey 


hirelings, and so, for another year she would pos- | calmer perforce. Presently she arose, and stood 


sess her soul with what patience she might and | 
still toil on in the old groove. But there were | 
days still, like those of the past winter, when, in | 
spite of all her self-control, she was strangely rest- 
less and overwrought; when little things fretted | 
her; when she would catch her breath and start 
if spoken to suddenly ; when she felt like scream- | 
ing if a book-leaf rustled or a slate clattered. It} 
was on a day like this that, her school dismissed, | 
she was walking with quick, nervous steps through | 
the lane, her arms full of books and papers. It} 
was a lovely September afternoon, but she was not | 
thinking of the day. The grass in the lane was| 
still green, and the slanting rays of the sun bathed | 
everything in a golden glory; butthe earth might 
have been ashes and the sky lead for all it mat- 
tered to her; it was silence she wanted—silence | 
and coolness and rest. She was hurrying to reach | 
the maple wood— there she meant to throw herself | 
upon the ground, toss aside her hat, loose her hair, 
close her eyes and ears to sight and sound for a 
space, and breathe in calmness and peace. She| 
was keenly disappointed when, upon nearing her 
intended resting- place, she discovered a man sitting 
upon a moss-covered stump near by. He was 
dressed in a uniform of faded blue, and she no- 
ticed, at the first glance, that one sleeve of the 
coat hung limp and empty. His face was turned 
from her, his head bowed upon the top of his 
walking-stick. The uniform, the empty sleeve, 
the attitude of dejection, appealed to Danielia’s 
patriotism as well asto her sympathy. Obeying 
the first impulse of her heart, she stepped aside 
from the path to address him, and in doing so 
she purposely made a rustling among the dead 
leaves to attract his notice. 

At the slight noise, he raised his head and 
turned his face toward her—a face pale, haggard, 
scarred, and powder-blackened. All his lower 
features were hidden beneath a full blonde beard, 
but across the nose and one cheek showed a cruel 
red scar, while the other cheek and temple were 
blurred and discolored by grains of powder im- 
bedded in the fles). But the eyes—ah! she knew 
the eyes! Blue and clear as summer’s skies, but 
weary and wistful and tender, now, as a grieved 
child’s. Away weit books, papers, and all to the 
winds. 

“Niel, Niel! My hero! my darling! What 
have they done to you ?” she cried, and springing 
forward, threw herself upon the ground by his 








leaning tremblingly against a tree close beside 
him, and they talked brokenly of what had be. 
fallen him since his last letter. Not much—on)s 
an incident here and there—the skirmish, the cap. 
ture, and then—Andersonville and mental ob. 
livion. 

“When I awoke to consciousness, or when my 
wandering mind came back to me, a few weeks 
ago, in the hospital at St. Louis,” Niel said, “ my 
first thought was of you; I wanted you so! | 
seemed as if I should die if I couldn’t see you 
They all said I would die anyhow, and I believe 
I would but for my determination to regain 
strength enough to bring me to you. Of course 
I shall not annoy you by talking of love and mar- 
riage—I have given all that up—I only ask for 
your friendship as of old and to see you often; | 
ask for nothing more now.” 

“ But you shall have more!” Dannie burst out 
sobbing afresh; “you shall have all—all. If you 
are done talking of love and marriage, J am not 
I have just begun. O Niel!” she said, coming 


| closer and laying her hand upon his shoulder, 


“do you think | am ever going to part with you 
again? In one of your last letters, do you re 
member, you asked me whether I had changed my 
mind? I did not answer the question when | 
wrote, but I will answer it now. Niel, I haw 
changed my mind; | am ready to marry you 

morrow—to-night, if you desire it.” 

“No, Dannie, no,” Niel began, removing her 
hand from his shoulder and retaining it in his 
own, “you shall not thus sacrifice yourself. | 
know your generous, pitying heart, but you wrong 
me by thinking that I shall take advantage of it 
I am a poor, disfigured, maimed, broken-dows 
wretch, and you shall not sacrifice your—” 

“Sacrifice!” broke in Danielia, indignantly; 
“who is talking of sacrifice? Is it a sacrifice 
do the thing one most desires of anything upon 
earth? the thing that will give one joy unspeak 
able? If so, why then I ask to be sacrificed a 
once—the sooner the better.”’ 

“Dannie, Dannie!’ entreated Niel, looking 
yearningly in her face, while he still held her 
hand, “don’t make me a robber, a criminal, as | 
must regard myself and as others would regard 
me should’I take you at your word. You are 
taken by surprise,” he added, soothingly, seeing 
that she averted her face with a look and gesture 
of distress and pain, “and your tender heart ha 
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run away with your judgment. You will feel dif- 
ferently after a little. It cannot be love that actu- 
ates you now; you will understand it better by 
and by. Why, Dannie,” he argued, with a smile 

a forced one, and sadly out of place in the pres 
ent conversation——“ don’t you see that if you could 
not love me well enough to marry me seven years 
ago, when I was not this wreck, you certainly 
must be mistaken in thinking you love me now.” 

But I did love you then, and always,” Danielia 
answered, turning toward him again, but dropping 
her eyes quickly beneath the startled, though 
kindling gaze. “O Niel! you never will know 
how hard it was for me to resist your pleadings ! 
But my judgment told me it was best.” 

And now your judgment is on my side? | 
annot understand it,” replied Niel, puzzled, but 
flushing with joy in spite of himself. 

All on your side,” she answered, “now that 
the chief obstacle is, in a great measure, removed.” 

‘It seems to me that the obstacles are multi- 
plied many times,” Niel returned, still regarding 
her half-wonderingly and half-tenderly. “ What 
was that chief obstacle, Dannie ?” 
‘Not now,” she pleaded; “you may know 
sometime, but I see that you are very weak and 
we have talked enough upon this subject for this 
time!” 

Danielia walked back with him through the 
lane; for Niel said he must go back to Mrs. Sav 
age, who would be looking for him anxiously, and 
then turned homeward with quickened steps, gath- 
ering up her scattered books and papers by the 
way. The sun was down, the dew was falling, 
and the cows stood waiting at the pasture-bars. 
Her father and mother had just finished their tea. 

“You are late, my lady!” said her father, jo- 
cosely ; and “ Why, how late you are!” her mother 
echoed, in mild remonstrance, and then hurriedly 
added: “Why, Dannie, what is the matter? 
You've been crying!” 

“There’s good news the matter,” Dannie an- 
swered, smiling brightly. ‘“ Niel Weymouth has 
come back.” And then, breaking in upon 
these expressions of astonishment and joy, she 
further electrified them by saying, as she took her 
seat at the table: “ Mother, do you think we can 
get ready for a wedding in a week’s time? I am 
going to have a vacation then and Niel and I are 
going to be married.” 

* * * * 

“ Dannie,” said Niel one day, when they had 
been married a few weeks, “this is°a good time 
for confession. Now tell me why ft was that you 
persisted in refusing to marry me long ago. What 
was the ‘chief obstacle,’ as you called it?” 

Well,” replied Dannie, blushing scarlet, but 
laughing and trying to put a brave face upon the 
matter, “it was simply because you were so fear 
fully handsome, while I am so fearfully ugly.” 


“(Good Heavens!” exclaimed Niel, ‘what a 


reason! But you are not serioua! you cannot 
mean it?” 

“But I am serious. I do mean it,” persisted 
Danielia. 

“Why! What! You, Dannie? you ugly! 
Well, that’s news!” interrupted Niel, coming to 
ward her. “Here! let me have a good look at 
you. Why, my darling, I always thought you 
beautiful, and so you are.” 

“ And, furthermore,” Dannie went on, without 
noticing what he had said, “I am dismayed, as 
day after day I notice how you are regaining your 
good looks. That scar doesn’t amount to much, 
anyway, and that powder-stain is a very small 
matter, too. I am afraid now I was too hasty, 
but I suppose it is too late to remedy the mis- 
take.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Niel, fervently. 

Susan B. Lone. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


CTOBER’S mellow sun is shining, 
We float on the river, my boat and I, 
Adown the stream lies the busy city, 
We have let the world and its cares go by. 


On either side bright harvest glory, 
Of flower and fruit and flaming tree, 

3ears a message of joy from the King of Seasons 
To all His children with eyes to see. 


The gentian blue of the fairy fringes, 
The golden-rod with its dusky glow, 

The cardinal-flower, bright plume of autumn, 
Are waving their blossoms to and fro; 


While back and back to the far horizon 
All veiled in a mantle of purple haze, 
The tree-crowned hills and tree-lined valleys 
With gold and crimson are all ablaze. 


3efore me the surging, sparkling river 

Winds onward and upward its shining way, 
Till I dream it leads to the fields Elysian 

Or the glorious city of endless day. 


Float on, my boat, up the rippling river, 
Bear me away to the sunset sky ; 
Adown the stream lies the busy city, 
But let the world and its cares go by. 
ANNETTE W. Ho tr. 


Day by day we are making the influences which 
will presently be our rulers; we are making our 
destiny. We are choosing our habits, our asso- 
ciates, our traits, our homes. In time these ac- 
quire a power over us which enslaves our will, 


and we neither will nor can break loose. 
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HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 





3y ELLA RopMan CHURCH. 


SILK CULTURE. 





These figures are not formidable; and a woman 
who has been profitably engaged in the business 


MONG the hundreds and even thousands of for some time says: “I know that one hundred 


A women who are daily asking what they can 
- do, in a private way, to inerease a small in- 
come, very few seem to have turned their attention 
to the care of silkworms. This can partly be ex- 
plained by the fact that most women have a horror 
of worms—regarding them, perhaps, as snakes on 
asmall scale; and the idea of raising silk is apt 
to bring up visions of those unpleasant dwellers 
on tomato-vines and the fat and elongated creat- 
ures that raise villainous-looking heads from 
many a tempting crop. 

But silkworms are entirely different and keep 
strictly to their own domain; a member of this 
spinning fraternity would be quite as much upset 
at leaving his tray as his attendant could be to 
find him on her sleeve. Besides, they do nothing 
whatever to make themselves offensive ; they do 
not sting, like bees, and they are utterly noiseless, 
except when munching mulberry leaves. Then 
there is a decided clip, clip, clip, which is quite 
endurable as suggestive of silk. 

A woman living in the city, and especially one 
with only a room in some one else’s house, could 
not conveniently engage in silk-culture; yet an 
old lady so situated took the prize for home-raised 
silk ashort time ago. A little girl, too, made it 

y by going to the park for leaves to feed her 

ungry colony. It is rather a question, though, why 
the Park Commissioners allowed the mulberry- 


trees to be stripped in this way; for the silkworm | 


is not a dainty nibbler, but an actual gobbler while 
he eats at all. 
But any one having an acre of land that can be 


small trees, eggs, and all necessary outfit will not 
cost more than an ordinary sewing-machine; ala 
that in six weeks that capital will present, for less 
| tiresome labor, a fuller return than the machine 
| will in a year.” 

Our Southern sisters who, with al] sorts of re- 
| fined needs, are often struggling hard to keep the 
wolf from the door, will find here their oppor- 
|tunity, many of them having mulberry-trees at 
hand and all that is needed except the few articles 
| comprised in the list. This list, however, is only 
| for the beginner, who expects no great return from 
her experiment; but one hundred thousand worms, 
which, if everything turned out well, would prove 
a most fortunate investment, involve far greater 
| expense. 

Even this large colony, however, would not cost 
so much as many another venture that does not 
pay half the profit; and one room twenty feet 
jlong and sixteen feet wide would accommodate 
them thoroughly. This room should also be ten 
feet high and thoroughly clean and well venti 
lated. Rats, mice, ante, and al! sorts of insects 
must be guarded against, and provision made to 
keep out the direct rays of the sun or the worms 
become sickly. A great many trays and racks, 
“with other things too numerous to mention,” are 
needed for such a multitude; but these statistics 
can all be learned from one of the little manuals 
published by the Silk Exchange and the Silk 
| Association. 
| The profit from an acre of mulberry-trees in 
|good condition for worm food is said to average 


appropriated in this way has the beginning of an | from four hundred and fifty to one thousand three 


assured income that will increase with time. 


there are mulberry-trees in the vicinity—which is | 


very rarely the case—the work can be begun as 
soon as the leaves will measure a full inch across. 
The great scarcity of mulberry-trees in the North- 
ern and Fastern States is a serious obstacle to the 


enterprise, for it requires three years of growth | 


for a small tree just planted, and a small tree is 
far more likely to thrive than a large one, to yield 
a reasonable supply of leaves. 

Some favored beings, however, have mulberry- 
trees already on their grounds; and for such the 
work is already half done, without any tedious 
waiting. A small cocoonery is easily started in 
an attic or barn, any spare room being available 
for the purpose if it will accommodate an ordi- 
nary kitchen table. Upon this are placed the tray 
and frames for two thousand eggs, which are rec- 
ommended to the beginner as a sufficient number 
for a prudent start. The outlay for this modest 
venture is only three dollars and a half, divided as 
follows : 


MS bs te 8 es . ss . $0 50 
One tray and two frames, . . Ss ce ee 
DORs. oh a Ws wes, s DD 
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If | hundred dollars; and when it is remembered that 


this return is made for work which extends only 
over a period of six weeks, as the worms are born, 
spin, and die in that short time, silk culture cer- 
tainly appears in the light of a most remunerative 
employment. 

While it lasts the work is work; and the woman 
| who proposes to wait herself on a large party of 
|}worm boarders must remember that they insist 
upon having breakfast at five o’clock ; and if she 
does not get it ready for them quite as early as that 
it will certainly “be the worse for her.” The young- 
est children require siz meals a day, ending with a 
}supper at eleven o’clock at night; the grown-up 

individuals are satisfied with four. It is some- 

| thing of a task to gather and cut thirty pounds of 
leaves daily for young worms of the first age, and 
to go on increasing this quantity up to twelve hun- 
dred pounds; but the food is not cut after a fort- 
night or so, and the worst of the labor is then 
over. People sometimes undertake this work and 
then refuse to get up early enough in the morning 
to attend toit; the result is what naturally follows 
all incompetent business dealers. 

As the care of silkworms is especially recom 
mended as a desirable occupation for invaiids and 
children, it cannot involve much hard work, and 
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the five o’clock episode might devolve upon some 
trustworthy person, not only able but willing to 
take it. Those who have a morbid passion for 
rising at uncanny hours—and some one member 
of a family is apt to be afilicted with it—would 
here find a legitimate channel for ante-breakfast 
activity, and realize at least a portion of the 
“healthy, wealthy, and wise” adage. 

“ Beginners in silk culture,” says an authority 
n the subject, ‘should not attempt to raise eggs 
the first year. They should devote themselves 
the entire first season to watching, studying, and 
recording the habits and characteristica of the 
worms, from the hatching to the stifling. They 
should note the percentage of eggs which fail to 
hatch, how many worms get sick, how many die 
the kind of food used, ete., ete. This will acquire 
for them information which will be of great value 
in sueceeding ye: No one should undertake to 
raise egga without heeding every possible precau 
tion against weakness and disease. The whole 
process of reproduction or egg-raising is one of 
care, skill, honesty, and good judgment.” 
It is a most interesting occupation to watch the 
tle spinners from the moment when the full 
grown worms first begin to roam about and move 
their heads in all directions in quest of something 
to cling to, through the gradual diagorging of the 
long, silken threads which are wrapped round 
their bodies in continuous layers, until each prison 
is complete because the silk-fluid is quite ex- 
austed. The pretty cocoons—white, yellow, and 
greenish—are estimated to average about ninety 


pounds from each ounce of eggs, with something 


like four hundred and fifty cocoons to the 
pound, 

rhe silkworms will eat the leaves of the Osage 
range, 80 much used in some localities for hedges, 
as readily as those of the mulberry, and the former 
grows more rapidly. But it has the disadvantage 
of bearing thorns, as well as small leaves, which 
increases the labor of feeding, and the mulberry 
is therefore recommended as more desirable for 
planting. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


WAS reading on the subject of heavenly joy, 

when I came across this passage: “It was ob- 

served that when I wished to transfer all my 
delight into another, a more isterior and fuller 
delight than the former continually flowed in in its 
place, and the more I wished this the more it 
flowed in; and it was perceived that this was from 
the Lord.” 

I was so struck with the passage that | could 
read no further, but closed the book-and let my 
mind dwell upon it. " 

While sesieene the subject, it seemed to me a 
fitting one for illustration. I therefore turned it 
ver and over in my mind and endeavored to get 
it into such a form as would be easily compre 
hended, and, at the same time, be most interesting. 

I took up the book and read the passage ove: 
again. Let me repeat it: “It was observed that 
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Directions for planting a mulberry orchard ad 


vise setting the trees twelve feet apart and cuttings 


two or three feet apart, as every other one of the 


¢ 


latter can be stripped to feed the worms the first 
season, and if they die the others will soon sprea 
out to fill their places. These cuttings will grow 
from two to six feet in a season. “If you can 
neither plant trees nor cuttings, then sow mulberry 
seed, One ounce will cost you twenty-five to filty 
cents, and it is said that it will produce five th: 
sand trees. In China and India they sow mulberry 
seed, and when it is a foot high they mow it d 
and feed it to the worms. It soon sprouts 
again, and the plant is as thrifty as before being 
cut 

Those who have sufficient capita) to pay 
price for large trees, costing from thirty to fil 
dollara a hundred, can set them out in the autum: 
and gather enough leaves from every hundre 
trees the next spring to feed twenty thor 
worms. By the second spring the same num! 
of trees would feed double the amount of w 
and when the money can be spared to invest i 
capital the experiment will be found very satis 
fac 


crory. 

When small trees or cuttings are planted t 
need not, as the playbills say, be an interval 
three years elapsing between the acts, as the 
ground can be used at the same time for vegetable 
or berries, and the profits arising from the sale of 
these will fully pay all expenses. Besides, other 
occupations can be pursued, with which the care 
of the silk farm will not in the least interfere. 

A ready market for all the cocoons that ar 
raised can always be found at the Silk Exchange 
in New York and the Silk Association in Phila 
delphia, but the price varies according to é 
quality of the goods offered. It is never less 
however, than one dollar a pound 

There is a special school for silk culture at 
Park Ridge, N. J., where a thorough and practi 
cal course of instruction is given, and in many 
parts of the country a strong interest is springing 
up in this profitable industry. 


Eros, 


when I wished to transfer all my delight int 
another, a more interior and fuller delight than 
the former continually flowed in in its place, and 
the more I wished this the more it flowed in; and 
it was perceived that this was from the Lord.’ 

I was still more affected by what I read, and 
saw how in it lay the whole secret of true happi 
ness, as well as for men on earth as for angels in 
Iieaven, and as well for children as for men and 
women, 

A certain writer has said that we understand 
clearly only what we have lived. There is a great 
deal of truth in the saying: “ What we live throug} 
we feel, and what we feel we understand.” 

But if we are only to comprehend this, or any 
other precept, after we have lived through it, we 
may have to wait for years; perhaps nearly the 
whole of our lives. But it is of the first impor 
ance to comprehend it now, and I am going to 
endeavor to make it clear to the perceptions. 


RMONS. 645 
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In order to this, by the aid of that wonderful 
faculty called imagination, I will compose briefly 


the history of a life in which this truth was per- | 


ceived by actual experience; and while the reader 


follows me, likewise by the aid of imagination, he | 


will in imagination, as it were, live through, or by, 
this truth, and thus, from living it, comprehend it. 
There was a man who, for many years, devoted 


himself to business and gathered together a great | 


deal of money. Like all of us, this rich man was 
selfish—more selfish than some men, and not so 


selfish as other men. But there was enough of | 
selfishness in his heart to make him at times very | 


unhappy and to prevent his enjoying the many 
earthly blessings that were around him as much 
as he might otherwise have done. 


We have often been told, and dt is a truth which | 
we should lay up in our hearts, that selfish feelings | 


produce unhappiness; and if each one will ex- 
amine himself on this subject he will find that it 


isso. When is our delight the greatest? When | 
we are seeking to enjoy some good thing alone? | 
or when we are sharing our pleasure with others? | 
If our own heart is full of joy, let us seek to im- | 
part that joy to another, and then a deeper joy | 
will flow in to take the place of that which has) 
gone forth to bless another. The heavenly delight | 
of doing good is continually pressing into human | 
hearts from the spiritual world; and if we let it} 
flow forth to others, then we become mediums of| 


good to others, while our own hearts are contin- 
ually experiencing new delight from the higher | 
ood which takes the place of that which we have 
et pass to those around us. But if, in a spirit of| 


selfishness, we hold fast to the good which the! 


Lord has given us and thus refuse to be medium | 
of good to others, our own blessings, like pure! 
water from long stagnation, lose their heavenly | 
quality and torn to diequietude or pain. 

But the rich man to whom we have referred | 
did not understand this. He was not aware of| 
the fact, that to truly enjoy the good things we| 
have, we must seek, by means of them, to benefit 
others—that we must let our delight flow forth, 
in order that a fuller and more interior delight 
may flowin. He had gained wealth by means of 
active exertions in business, and he called that 
wealth his own and believed that he had a right) 
to use it exclusively for his own enjoyment. 

So the rich man built himeelf a large house, | 
around which beautiful grounds were laid out— 
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of happiness—but his heart did not bound lightly 
and joyfully. He walked through his elegant 
park; he gazed at the pleasant lawn; he lingered 
among the flowers and shrubbery of his garden, 
where was everything to delight the senses, and 
then, weary in mind amd dissatisfied, he could not 
tell why, would go back into his house, and, sitting 
down among the costly and elegant furniture he 
had ganas as another means of happiness, but 
which now he did not even notice, pass hours in 
a state of mind that was near akin to wretched- 
ness. 

Can you not understand the reason of this from 
what has been said? Do not your minds now refer 
to what we quoted at the beginning with a better 
apprehension of its meaning? ‘Tbere was no wish 
on the part of the rich man to transfer all his 
delight to another, and, therefore, a more “ in- 
terior and fuller delight” could not flow into his 
mind from the Lord. Selfishly he strove to keep 
all the pleasure that came to him as a good gift 
from above, and, as we remarked before, like water 
in a close vessel, it stagnated and became impure. 
Thus good was changed into evil, happiness into 
misery. 

Weeks and months went by. It did not be- 
come any better with the rich man, but rather 
worse. To this point in his lite he had looked 
for years. Here he was to rest from the severe 
labor he had endured in order to lay up wealth 
and be happy. But now, when he had done every- 
thing in his power to secure contentment, that 
smiling guest, to grace his dwelling, she turned 
away and left him, faint and weary at heart; and 
wondering why she would not tarry in his princely 
abode. 

By the end of a year, this rich man was so dis- 
contented that he began seriously to think of leay- 
ing his elegant estate, where was everything to de- 
light the senses, and see if he could not, by traveling 
in foreign countries, find something to interest his 
mind, weary with itself and everything around 
him. 

One day, while riding along a short distance 
from home, he saw a gray-headed man at work 
on the public road breaking stone. It was in the 
summer season and the sun shone down hot upon 
him. He looked faint and weary. In passing, 
the image of the poor old man fixed itself in his 
mind; and, as he rode along, pity awoke the de- 
sire todo him good. So he turned back and asked 


there was a park and lawns and gardens. In the| the old man a good many questions. He learned 
park were beautiful deer, and swans floated grace-| that his wife and two young grandchildren were 
fully on the artificial lake in the midst of hie; dependent on him for support, and that, in conse- 
park. The softest green grass covered the even| quence of a long spell of sickness, he had been 
lawns and the gardens were filled with the choicest} turned away from a small farm, in tilling which 


flowers. 

While this elegant house was building and these 
beautiful grounds and gardens were in prepara- | 
tion, the rich man looked forward to the time of| 
their completion as a period when he would have! 
obtained all the happiness in this world that his) 
heart desired. 

But when all was ready and he took possession | 
of his luxurious mansion, he was no happier than | 
before. Nay, he was not so happy; for having | 
anticipated a great deal he felt the pain of disap- 
pointment. 

He walked round and round his palace of a, 
house and noted its architectural beauty—that ex- | 
ternal beauty which he had provided as a means’ 


he had been able to make a comfortabie support. 

“You find this very hard work,” said the rich 
man. 

“ Yes, very hard,” replied the old laborer, wiping 
the sweat from his wrinkled face; “very hard for 
one who is turned of sixty.” 

The rich man asked him his name and where 
he lived and then rode on. But he did not forget 
him. Pity made him resolve to do what for him 
was an easy task—give him a helping hand. And 
the moment this resolution was formed, he felt 


| happier than he had felt for a longtime. Do you 


know the reason? J will tell yeu. There had 
come a wish to transfer a part of the good he had 
received to another, and the very wish relieved 
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his mind of the pressure of selfish aflections and 
opened to it an influx of heavenly delight—which 
a the delight of doing good—from the Lord 

Not in a mere kind resolution did the rich man 
rest. On that very day he made inquiries about 
the poor man, and learned that he was honest and 
industrious, but had been reduced to his low estate 
by sickness. So he went to the person who owned 
the place from which he had been turned away, 
and, finding that it was still untenanted, paid the 
arrears of reut and hired it for another season on 
his own responsibility. Then he rode back to the 
place where waa at work, in the hot sunshine, the 
old man, and said to him: 

“My friend, you are too old and feeble for toil 
like this. Would you not like to return again to 
the little farm you have left?” 

There was a meaning in his tone of voice, as well 
as in the question he asked, that made the poor 
old man’s heart tremble. He looked up earnestly, 
but did not answer. 

“T have paid the rent, and the farm is yours 
again,” said his benefactor. 

The stone hammer that was in the old man’s 
hand fell to the ground Sut atill he did not utter 
aword in reply. His heart was so full that he 
could not speak 

“ And here,’ continued the rich man, ‘ 
money to help you begin the world again; and 
should you become sick and get into trouble as be- 
fore, send me word, and I will come and help you. 

Such unexpected good news completely over 
came the poor old man. He tried to express hia 
gratitude, but words he had none; yet his quiver- 
ing lips and tearful eye showed the nature of his 
feelings. Ere he could utter what was in his heart, 
the rich man turned his horse’s head and rode 
quickly away. 

It is hard to say which felt happiest, the rich 
man or the poor man—the giver or the receiver 

All the wealth of the rich man, though used 
with the utmost freedom for purposes of self 
gratification, had failed to bring happiness. He 
had expende od thousands and thousands of dollars 
for this end alone, and yet it was not gained. But 
with leas than a hundred dollars, used for the pur- 
pose of doing good to another from an unselfish 
motive, he had gained the blessing so earnestly 
sought. The dove of peace came to him unex 
pectedly, and for a time folded its wings and rested 
in his bosom. 

Need I explain the reason of this? True hea 
venly delight had flowed into the unselfish purpose 
of his mind. In doing good to another, from a 
sincere desire to serve him, he was acting from a 
heavenly principle, and this brought Heaven near 
to him. 

This explanation did not come into the rich 
man’s mind; he pondered the subject, and rather 
wondered that he should feel so happy at the 
thought of doing an act of kindness to a poor old 
laborer, that cost him so smal! a sac rifice and little 
or no effort. 

Having once enjoyed the pleasures of benevo 
lence, the rich man was attracted further along 
the way he had entered. He had plenty of time 
to look around him for objects of benevolence, 
and plenty of money with which to do good, if he 

cared to spend it in seeking to make others happy. 


is a little 


| heart desired. 


| come in and take its place. 
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thought of him—to see how he was getting along. 
He found him busy at work in his garden, while his 
two grandchildren were playing among the flowers 

‘These little fellows ought to be at school,” 
said he. 

‘True,’ replied their grandfather, “but there 
is no school in the neighborhood; and if there 
was I have no money to pay the teacher.” 

‘No achool!” said the rich man, with surprise 
‘thav’s bad! We ought to have a school here 
unless children are educated they cannot make 
useful men and women.” 

“I's very true, sir,” replied the old man; 
“ there are twenty or thirty children idling about 
in this neighborhood, and growing up in ignor- 
ance. But their fathers are poor and not able to 
pay a teacher 

“This must not be,” said the rich man as he 
walked homeward. “Jf the poor people about 
here are not able to pay a teacher, I am.” 

So he opened a school for the poor children and 
bore all the expense himself. At first his selfish 
feelings held him back, but, after a struggle with 
them, his good purposes overcame. 

Still happier now was the rick man. He had 
again transferred a portion of his good things to 
others, and in doing so a more interior deiight 
had flowed into him from the Lord. 

“What is the pleasure of possession to this? 
he said to himself, as he reflected upon the inward 
delights he was experiencing. “ It is pain in com 
parison. If the spending of a few hundred dollars 
in doing good to others brings me so great a plea- 
sure, how much enjoyment have I| in reserve, for 
God has blessed me with an abundance of wealth.” 

Next the rich man employed himself in assist- 
ing by various means the humble peasantry around 
him. To some he gave good advice—others he 
aided with money—to each and all he imparted of 
his own surplus as they had need. It waa not 
long before on every hand appeared some evi 
dence of his kind deeds. Wherever he went 
grateful looks and words came to his eyes and 
ears. He felt a new pleasure in life. In regard- 
ing others, and in seeking to transfer to them a 
portion of the good he had received, there had 
been a continual influx of delight into his spirit 
from the Lord. And now his elegant mansion 
began to look more attractive in his eyes than it 
had ever looked before. There was a beauty, now 
seen and enjoyed, in garden, field, and grove. In 
every object of taste which he had provided as a 
source of pleasure, real charms were perceived. 
The rich man no longer thought of going abroad 
for enjoyment. He had around him al! that his 
He was happy, because in seeking 
to do good to others he had turned himself toward 
the Lord, from whom alone can be received the 
ability to enjoy the good things of life so freely 
bestowed upon all, , 

If, then, we would be happy we must seek to 
make others happy. In no other way can this 
great blessing be obtained. If we try to keep our 
pleasures for ourselves alone, they will lose their 
virtue and turn to discontent; but if we let our 
delight flow forth to others, the Lord will send 
into our hearts a purer joy. And when this, too, 
flows forth, a still deeper and purer delight wil! 
And thus will it ever 


One day he went to visit the old man—he al- | be, until we rise iuto the ineflable joy of the 
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ways experienced a feeling of pleasure when he | angels. . &. A; 
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daughters, whose acquaintance I made, and one of 
them quite captivated me. She was just merging 
into beautiful womanhood, but was artless and 
unassuming as a child, cordial and affectionate in 
Dear Home CircLe:—Far from the scenes| manner. She entertained me with her sweet voice 
amid which the winter and epring were passed, | and music and bright conversation. Her mother, 
back in my little corner, I greet you again. It| who was my delightful hostess and old-time friend, 
seems like a long time since | have spoken with | was proud of the daughter, whom I had not seen 
you, and my last letter miesed its way on the jour- | since she was a little girl, and well she might be, 
ney and was so delayed that it did not reach you | for she was training her to be a bright jewel ina 
until a month later than it should have done, | worthy eetting—the ornament of a true Christian 
When the first warm summer days came I turned | home. They took me driving around the city to 
my face away from the beautiful land of orange | see the many handsome residences, churches, and 
groves and roses, and came back to our south-| public buildings which had been erected since the 
western hills. There were some to whom I bid | days when I lived there, and had so changed and 
adieu with much regret, whose hearts had become | improved the place I would hardly have known 
warmly linked with mine, and it was hard to say|it. I found many old acquaintances still there, 
the last “ good-bye,” and feel that it might be for-| whom I would gladly have stopped a little while 
ever. | with and renewed a pleasant intercourse, but the 
3ut there was another dear one at home who | hot weather had overtaken and was hurrying me 
was growing impatient of the long absence and | on, so after four days, which were all too short for 
counting the days until my return; so there was| what we wished to crowd into them, my kind 
both pleasure and pain in leaving. I stopped | friends brought me to the depot, placed me under 
again at Memphis with the old friend whose lov- | care of the obliging conductor, and at noon we 
ing care had given such help and comfort on the | steamed away upon the last stage of the journey. 
way down, and was so warmly welcomed by his| How pleasant it was to see the old road, now 
hospitable wife and daughters that I was per- | growing familiar to my eyes! How home-like and 
suaded to remain several days in their delightful | beautiful to see hills and rocks again, after the 
home, resting and enjoying their society. The old | low, flat country of Leuisiana, where nothing 
friend showed me treasures and told me reminis- | higher than the banks of a canal or river levee 
cences of the beautiful country home in Kentucky, | ever meets the gaze. Stopping every little while 
recalling the days when I visited there as a little | at some town or station to put off or take on a few 
child and sat with him and his elder brother, | passengers, I saw more than one familiar face 
whose especial pet I waa, out under the great trees | which gave me a smile or word of welcome back. 
by the riverside, or went down upon the shore to| At length the twilight shadows closed in upon 
gather mussel shells and rode the pony to water, | us, and soon after we saw the lights of our own 
with his hand guiding the rein. town guiding us homeward, and in a few minutes 
The lovely garden—the pride of his young lady | more I was in the arms of the dear little woman 
sisters—was a little Paradise to me, and some of | who was awaiting me. It seemed almost strange 
the old-fashioned flowers, which they did not re-| to be at home again after such long absence. How 
fuse a place among their roses and verbenas, have | many pleasant things there were to tell and to 
always been favorites of mine from association. | hear! and friends whose greeting was pleasant to 
When he made hia new home in the city where | receive were coming every day to bid me wel- 
his life’s work was to be, he brought many beauti-| come. It was some time before I got settled down 
ful shells and specimens of rock, fossils, etc., from | into the regular old routine, but now already the 
the dear old place, which I took great pleasure in | visit, with all its delightful ecenes, seems far away, 
looking over. /and the hot, tedious summer days are so wearing 
The lovely, dark-eyed girl, who won my heart | on strength and epirits that I am thankful they 
on the former visit by her sweet, charming ways, | are nearly over. Yet there is busy work and 
gained a atill deeper hold on my affections this | pleasant employment for much of the time when 
time. In the close companionship of these days | the weather is not too oppressive—writing, read- 
we learned more of each other’s inner lives and, | ing, and crochet work, a little sewing as strength 
I trust, have become firm friends. I was loth to; permits, and an occasional call on a neighbor. 
part with her when the hour for it came. How | One visit has been made to “ Dulce Domum,” 
gladly would I keep her always near me, to cheer | where some quietly happy days were spent with 
my life with her brightness and to give her in re- | that beloved friend once more, and many of the 
turn deep affection, loving counsel and encourage- | pleasantest incidents of the winter were lived over 
ment, if needed, on the way in which her young | again in recounting them to her. 
feet should walk. | One of the interests of the summer has been that 
Traveling onward into our own State, I made|of watching Jessie’s improvement—which was 
another pause in my journey, to visit friends who | rapid while I was away—and the gradual unfold- 
had exacted the promise that I would not pass | ing of her mind as she passes from the child into 
them by on returning. Here again I met with|the woman. We are loth to see her leave child- 
such hospitable treatment, and the little attentions | hood, with its bright, care-free hours, behind, feel- 
and acts of kindness from some of them touched | ing that we would gladly put off as long as possible 
me deeply. ‘Two friends here had lovely young | the time when the trials and vicissitudes of ma- 
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life must come upon her, and yet the sweet 
little womanly ways set with such pretty grace 
ipon her that we watch them with fond pride. | 
like to help direct her reading, and nete the 
thought she is beginning to show about what she 
reads and hears, and it calls my attention again so 
forcibly to the importance of the care which the 
guardians of the young onght to take to provide 
good literature for their children’s entertainment, 
and not leave it to them to pick up ignorantly or 
thoughtlessly whatever they may see. I do not 
entertain the idea at all that girls ought not to 
read novels—that is, after they are old enough to 
understand them. Young folks will not, as a gen 
eral rule, read much of what are called “ good 
books,” if they can help it—religious books, works 
») character or education or mental philosophy 
er history—after they are through with it at school. 
[hey want the bright, stirring scenes in the every- 
day lives of people like themselves, to awaken 
their interest and absorb the thoughts. They want 
to hear of other girls’ pleasures and trials, virtues 
and follies, their love stories, disappointments, 
and successes. And it is natural, although we may 
think that other things would be better for them. 
[herefore it should be considered an important 
thing to write good works of fiction, and the duty 
f parents to put them into the hands of the young, 
together with magazines or papers containing in 
atructive general information, interestingly told, 
instead of letting them carelessly or unknowingly 
hoose for themselves what may be worthless or 
ernicious. 
Jessie has two friends near her own age, who 
ure great readers and seize on everything that 


mes in their way without discrimination, and 
no effort seems to be made by their elders to direct 


their taste. Jessie was very anxious to read a 
uiple of novels which they were charmed with 
and recommended as being eo interesting, and it 
was with considerable difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to give it up cheerfully. The books were 
f a sensational, overdrawn character, depicting 
eautiful, fascinating women, one as a murderess, 
he other a heartless deceiver of her husband and 
mother. Wecould not be willing for this fresh, 
guileleas mind to be filled with such unnatural 
food. She had already read one foolish, romantic 
story, whose false ideas had made an impression 
we did not like to eee. When I see girls reading 
such books I feel like putting my arms around 
them and drawing them back, as if from some 
bodily danger, and whispering those words of Sa- 
cred Writ—* Eschew that which ia evil, cleave to 
that which is good’’—which will be as safe a 
maxim to follow with regard to what we read as 
what we do. A good novel can have more influ- 
ence through its widespread circulation than any 
sermon ever preached. Who can tell how many 
minds have been reached and benefited by the 
life story of the young girl heroine of the Lamp 
ighter?—a book so old that few read it now, I 
suppose—or the heroic self-sacrifice and sisterly 
devotion of “Mabel Vaughan,” the noble senti- 
ments and actions of “‘ Young Mrs. Jardine,” or 
that natural recital of a girl’s faults, triala, and final 
triumphs in Stepping Heavenward, which are a few 
nly of those that could be mentioned as bearing 
the same character, and which ought always to be 
kept in the front ranks. The beat one of all, I 
lieve, however, for young girls—because it is so 
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natural and every-day-life-like—is Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women, with their careful, judicious mother, 
who so wisely managed their faults, encouraged 
their virtues, and furthered their pleasures and 
interests as to teach them in time to control and 
manage themselves and develop into good, consci- 
entious, lovable women. I suppose this story has 
touched the hearts and appealed to the sympathies 
of more girlsa—with a feeling that some of those 
dispositions and some of their trials were just like 
their own—than any other ever written. 

And now, lest Jessie and the other girls will 
think I am getting prosy, I will close my letter, 
which has been longer than was intended and has 
wandered far from the thoughts with which it was 
commenced, LIcHEN, 


LETTERS AND WORK OF THE SHUT-IN 
SOCIETY. 


8S the door-bell rings and the shadow of the 

{4 passing postman on his errand of pleasure 

4 and sorrow sends a quick throb of ex pecta- 

tion through my heart, I leave my book and 

hasten to the door, finding on the halk carpet two, 

three, yes, five, little white envelopes and a paper 
my mail for the morning. 

Not the least among the other pleasant associa- 
tions of our Society are our letters. Before we be- 
came members of it we had our friendships and our 
letters, which we highly valued; but since the 
shut-in one has become part of the outside world 
through these kindly letters, it has seemed as 
though a new life of usefulness and power had 
become ours, and the sorrow and loneliness of 
suffering is shared by hundreds of others and ren- 
dered more sacred by the knowledge that it is go. 
To-day I find one of my letters is from my pre 
cious friend, May, whose home is away in suany 
Alabama, the land of flowers, and I think her 
letters must have caught a halo from that genial 
clime, eo full and rich are they with life and 
beauty, and every sentence her heart dictates for 
me is like a long, fervent prayer. And so clearly 
does she write of love, home, friends, and self, 
that I in fancy bring her to my side, and when 
the missive is closed I feel as though we had been 
really talking together; and as her photograph 
rests beside me on the table as J] read or write to 
her, my fancy is complete. 

Another pleasant letter is from my friend, 
Henry. He says: “ It is such a lovely morning I 
must share it with you. How I wish I could 
make you know just how it looks from my win- 
dow. We had a shower last night and the graas 
is very green where I can see it, and the bright 
yellow blossoms of the dandelion springing up 
here and there amid the grasses, reminds me of a 
cloudless night, when ‘ The stars that eversprinkle 
all the heavens, seem to twinkle with a crystal- 
line delight,’ ” 7 

As [ unfold another letter, from my dear friend 

Lydia, a pretty, peaceful picture comes before me 
of a gentle woman robed in the simple garb of a 
Quakeress, with a sweet, pure face and soulful 
eyes, as she says: “Thee can just imagine me 
eitting at my table writing to thee, with no com- 
pany but my cat sleeping underneath it. It is a 
| beautiful afternoon, the air pure and sweet. The 
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days come and go, bringing with them not much | the invalids send these as tokens of their love and 
increase of strength. But Hope is our anchor, | remembrance to each other, but the associates who 
trusting in Him who is our Burden-bearer; for we are in kindly sympathy with us often remember 
are told all things work together for good to them | the sick ones in this way, so that among this 
who love Him.” One would need much space to | large and ever-increasing Society all feel the union 
write you of all the nice things she tells us of her| of leve and good-will. We are set apart, as jj 
flowers, the beauties of Nature, the clouds, trees, | were, to be the King’s cup-bearers, to carry to one 
bird-songs, and, once in awhile, a tiny sketch of | another the pure doctrine of love to the thirsty 
her own early days. Dear, good friend! how | ones beside life’s dusty wayside. Often into these 
= I should be to clasp her hand and look into | darkened chambers or into some waiting heart the 
er face, as I so often do into her heart. I have| glad message comes to bear away a loved one. 
read that the gold of the Temple was beaten gold, | We may weep for some dear correspondent passed 
and I am sure these shut-in friends are only being | away to bloom amid Heaven’s glories, but we re- 
prepared by the kind Father in His own way—for | joice with our sorrow, for they shall suffer nc 
gold for the mansions waiting for them when the | more—sickness cannot enter there— 
earthly dross is all withdrawn by pain and suffer- | 


ing ** But we shall surely meet again 

P , re ae In that sweet home where there’s no pain; 
Another little letter tells me of Carrie’s interest Mead Denis ba Quan with: all ob tore ! 

in study—her fond hopes of advancement and | Dwell with the pure and good above.” 
fitness for a teacher. She says: “I am much in- Asure 8. Baerunr 


terested in the ‘Chautauqua Class,’ but am some- | 

what behind. Am reading English History now ; . 
I like the Latin course in English very much.” 

Then she speaks of mother, little children, and | A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
her journey west—altogether a fine, interesting | — 

letter, such as my Carrie knows just how to write. | E heard an old lady who lives in the ceun- 

And so one after another we garner in these try say, the other day: “I do so dread the 
missives of love and cherish them as the outpour- approach of winter. On account of the cold 
ing of true and devoted hearts. “I am one of the | and snow I am not able to go out, and so for 
busy ones,” writes Aggie in one of her letters.| months together I am confined indoors. Our 
And should you, dear reader, take up one of our | family is small and the work light, and I have so 
little papers, The Visitor, you would soon conclude | much leisure time that it hangs heavy on my 
that work and business is one of the pleasures of | hands.” 
our invalids. In the country, in the villages, and in the cities 

There are always bed-quilts, pretty worsted | there are thousands of industrious old ladies who 
shawls, and dainty fancy articles being made up | have but little to do to employ their time during 
by the busy fingers of those who are never free | the long, tedious winter. There are younger wo- 
from pain. Every little while we learn of some | men in frail health who cannot endure exposure 
pleasant surprise to some needy one, of these very | to the weather, but are compelled to keep close to 
articles, so that many hearts are made glad by a_ their fireside and who often become wearied with the 
tender thoughtfulness. | monotony of their life for the want of occupation. 

We can see clearly that with broader develop- | There are maiden ladies, with no family cares to 
ment and larger facilities as will come to us as the | engross their time or thought, who resort to fancy- 
Band increases, that a large field of labor in work and quilt- piecing in order to “killtime” dur- 
many ways will be opened to us and well and | ing the long, winter evenings. To all such we 
cheerfully filled. The Society has “The Invalids’ | will make the same suggestion that we made to 
Auxiliary,” a branch of the Woman’s Union For- | our old friend when she complained of having 
eign Missionary Society, and all contributions | nothing to do. 
should be sent to Mra. R. R. Proudfit, Highlands,| In every large city there is a great number of 
Monmouth Co., N. J.; also, if any articles are | poor, suffering little children whose clothes are 
sold for its benefit, they are to be sent to Mrs. O. | scant and thin during all the severity of the long, 
F, Avery, 1350 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. We| cold winter. They are a familiar sight on the 
also have a“ Fund for India,’ which supports a| streets. Their bodies are chilled through by the 
lady missionary in Bombay. The August Visitor | keen, icy wind, which penetrates their old, thin 
says: “It is estimated that about five dollars per | clothing. Thin cotton stockings and worn-out shoes 
month will be necessary for this purpose, but we|is the best covering their little feet ever know. 
confidently anticipate from the growing interest Their bare hands, purple with cold, are pitiful 
which will naturally be felt, now that our work | to see. 
in India is so auspiciously begun, that the time} So much of this suffering might be prevented 
will come when we shall be able to double our | if those who have so much leisure time would 
work there.” In this Christ-like work of love | take some of the garments in their homes that 
every invalid can have her or his share by ever so | have been laid aside and make them over for chil- 
small a token of money or work, thus opening a dren. Those living in the country could send the 
broad and interesting field for all their thoughts | garments to some institution of charity to be given 
and energies. | to those who needed them. 

“To stimulate faith, hope, patience, and cour-| Last summer we were visiting at one of our 
age in fellow-sufferers by the study and presenta- | aunts at an old New England homestead farm. 
tion of Bible promises,” is one of our articles of | The large, old-fashioned house was such a cu- 
Christian fellowship. And so in almost every | riosity, and we explored every nook and corner, 
letter one finds a tiny card or leaflet with words of | from the garret to the cellar. We noticed in the 
cheer, a promise, or a tiny poem. Not only do| rooms up-stairs an abundance of clothing that was 
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laid aside. Some had been outgrown by the wearer, 
other articles were entirely out of fashion. The 
children of the family had grown up and left the 


home, and many of their clothes still hung in| 
Sut the material in all was atill | 


their rooms. 
very good. 
One day we said: 
“ Aunt Hannah, what are you going to do with 
all those old clothes up-stairs ?” 
“Oh! I don’t know,” she said. 


much of doing anything with ’em.” 
Aunt Hannah is kind at heart, but knowing but 
little of the outside world and having an abun 


dance for her comfort, she had not thought of | 


those things as being of any use. But right then 
aod there we told her of the suffering among the 


poor children in the cities and what comfort those | 


garments would give if they were made into cloth- 
ing for children. 

We went up-stairs and got ail of the old clothes 
together for investigation. There were old-fash- 
ioned dreases, with full skirts and plain waists; 
there were colored flannel skirts, with the bottoms 
worn thin, but there was still good service in the 


top part; there were men’s coata and pants, that | 


by turning and cutting down could be made into 
warm, niec-looking suits for little boys. A basket 
was filled with stockings past use for a grown 
person, but the long legs could be shaped into 
splendid little hose for children. There were 
other things, such as 


and with but little sbaping over would be ready 
for use. 


We obtained some good children’s patterns of 
different sizes, and the lot of cast-off clothing was 
transformed into comfortable, pretty little gar- 


ments for children. And when cold weather 
came they were sent to a friend in the city, who 
gave them where they were much needed. 

In so many homes, and particularly where the 
inmates keep pace with the prevailing fashions, 


there is a large quantity of both children’s and | 


grown persone’ cast-off clothing. How much com- 


fort they might give in their second service if they | 


eould but reach the homes of some of the suffering 
and destitute! 
through the severe winter trying, by hard labor 
during the day and patching and darning at 
night, to keep her little brood fed and clothed ; 


while, perhaps, in the home of her rich neighbor | 


there is an abundance of good clothing that has 


been laid aside which would prove such a blessing | 


w her and her little ones. 


There are atill a great many old ladies in the | 
country who cling to the old-time custom of knit- | 


ting. We would say to them that nothing more 
suitable and comfortable could be given for chil- 
dren’s wear than warm, hand-knit stockings and 
usittens, 

Those who are blessed with good homes, with 
soft, warm beds and comfortable clothibg, should 
vot forget chowe who are less fortunate. As ihey 
gather around their pleasant firesides and listen 
to the cold winds whistle, they should remember 
those whose homes are in cold, cheerless places, 
and should employ their leisure time in giving 
relief to thesuffering little ones. For, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” NELLIE Burys. 
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“They've been | 
hanging there this long while, and I never thought | 


flannel underwear that} 
was outgrown by the children of the family, | 


Many a poor widow struggles | 


OPEN YOUR EYES AND SEE. 


HROUGH the bong days, so crowded with 
duties great and small, the buay house-mother 
wends her way as one travels over a road 
| leading to a far country whose every hill must be 
surmounted, every valley explored, whether there 
be strength for the undertaking or not. To all 
| such travelers let us say a few words, with a sin- 
cere desire that they may aiiord new courage and 
additional strength. Have yon, O weary sisters! 
ever studied the story of Hagar’s journey through 
the desert (for it was little else) after Abraham 
| had sent her from his home? The word studied 
is emphasized, because there is no doubt but that 
| you have read the beautiful narrative, whose ten- 
der pathos gaina upon one’s sensibilities with each 
perusal; but there is a deeper meaning, a more 
precious signification, in the sacred record than 
might appear at first reading or to a careless per- 
son. 

You remember the long, toilsome journey, begun 
with euch a heavy, sorrowful heart; the extreme 
heat, which overpowered the poor, young mother, 
as she plodded onward under the bright blue East- 
ern sky and almost unprotected from the fierce 
rays of an Eastern sun; and how, with blistered 
| feet and throbbing temples, she began to wonder 

if the journey were ever to end until death cut it 
short? You remember what roused her torpid 
| feelings, what reminded her that there was more 
suffering to be endured before she could even lie 
down to die? It was her child’s pitiful wail for 
water. Ah! the unspeakable agony of that mo- 
ment. Yet the All-loving One had not forsaken 
her. He waa very near—so near, in fact, that he 
touched her eyes and caused her to behold the 
| longed-for water close at hand. 

Dear sisters, are we not, like Hagar, journeying 
| through a wilderness, although its name may not 
| be “ Beer-sheba,” but a “ a weary round of duties” ? 

and are we ‘not ao often overcome with heat and 

| fatigue that death itself would be weloome? Do 
we not forget, even as she did, the sweet promises 
of our God and imagine He has left us alone to 
struggle with our misery? Then can we not with 
great profit study His dealings with this poor out- 
cast? Let us consider His “exceeding tenderness,” 
“ What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is.” 
And if He so kindly listened to a child’s voice, 
| will He not also attend ourcry? Let us notice 
the fact of His “opening her eyes” so that she 
could see the well of water, and beseech Him to 
| remove our blindness also and give us the sweet 
vision of His unfathomable love, whose strengthen- 
ing waters never dry up, but flow—an inexhavsti- 
| ble stream—for the refreshment of all who trust in 
| their benignantefficacy. Ab! itisourblindnessthat 
| is in the way of our enjoyment of this delightful 
| refreshing at the hands of our God, that is why 
| we toil on, faint and exhausted, over the hot, dusty 
lhighway. If our eyes were but opened, we should 
i behoid ithe wells of water stationed 
| need them. 

How can we be so stupid? We begin a day— 

we know it will prove a laborious one; do we take 
|a strengthening draught from one of the Lord’s 
| wells to atart with ?—that is to say, do we open 
| Hie holy Word and take unto our souls a sweet, 
| invigorating promise wherewith to sustain our- 
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selves in the beginning, praying, at the same time, 
that it may be fulfilled to us and bear us up through 
the hours tocome? Then, when our hands grow 
feverish, our souls parched with thirst at mid-day, 
do we seek again our clear, deep-flowing well? 
Haven't time? Oh! but do you not see how much 
time you will save, if you will but force yourself 
to leave the hurry and the flurry for a very few 
moments—just long enough for another draught 
from the well of promises; just long enough for 
one cooling touch of that hand which can drive 
away the fever, calm the perturbed nerves, and 
quiet your whole being. Let us remember these, 
our precious, priceless wells, and see to it that 
Satan does not blindfold us so that we cannot be- 
hold them; for he greatly enjoys tying bandages 
over our eyes, and whenever we think we have no 
time to stop for a drink of refreshing water, we 
may be sure that he is putting one on. Do not 
submit to such treatment, but keep your eyes open 
continually,and pray that they may be kept open, 
lest you lose sight of the “ wells of water” placed 
along your pathway by a loving Father. 
RutH ARGYLE. 


THE HOME BAROMETER, 


** Mother’s face.” 








ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


for her sacrifice; for such it toooften proves. Let 
them not wait until the grave claims their dear 
ones before learning their worth. Let them come 
and go with cheerful faces and smiles of tender. 
ness and they will be sure of an answering smile, 
It is not well for them to carry business worries to 
their homes, no more than for wives to fret over 
household discrepancies and servants’ misde 
meanors. Let them wait until in the privacy of 
their own room to unburden their hearts and 
minds of disagreeable cares and anxieties. Le 
the children and atrangers see only pleasing and 
congenial exchanges of thought and glances. 
PENELOPE, 


NEIGHBOR PATTY. 


7 E often meet one another when we are going 
\V to our several patches for garden sauce, 
and, woman fashion, we stand and talk a 

bit sometimes. 

Yesterday morning I said: 

“Did you know Crosby Keene had the whoop- 
ing cough badly, and that his mother has not 
slept an hour for two nights?” 

“Oh! yes, Miss Potts, I knew it, and I can’t 





say that I pity her so very much either,” replied 


Ah!| Patty, leaning on her hoe handle ready for a 


ELL, what is it? 
W you have it exactly. From father down to} morning chat. “ You see it’s a good deal her own 
the wee infant, her face is studied from | fault. I sent her word that there was a cure for 
morn till eve and is the sure index to the home | Crosby if she was willing to go to the trouble. If 
atmosphere throughout the day. If mother is | she would take that child to see some woman who 
cheery and bright, then her smiles are reflected ; | did not change her name when she married, and 
if she be sad or sorrowful, a cloud hangs over the | let that woman talk to the child and pet it a little 
household; is she nervous and fretful, then look | and give it something from her own hand into its 
for scowls and ill-nature, for peevishness and a | hand, it would soon get well. Now, this may seem 
train of evils that are sure to follow when mother | foolish to you, but I speak from experience. | 
is out-of-sorts. know. I’ve had the trial of it, you see. I took 
No matter how real may be her sufferings, she | my ’Biah over to Jane Peeler’s. She was Jane 
cannot afford to be impatient and harsh. She | Peeler before marriage, and then she married one 
must bear with fortitude her many ailments and | of old Zack Peeler's boys—Jo’than I think it was. 
find her reward in the love and devotion of hus-|’Biah was better right off, and he mended 
band and children. When she fondly smiles on | smartly.” 
her nureling, how quickly the little one ceases its| For fear neighbor Patty would detect something 
happy occupation to give back an answering smile, | in our face, we said, “ 1s that so?” and went on, 
and then more earnestly returns to the maternal | wishing, however, that she was not such a super- 
fount. |stitious woman. And as we walked among the 
Happy homes are where we find patient, cheer- | garden beds, plucking alike weed and flower, we 
ful, tender mothers. could not help thinking how companionable our 
Motherhood and martyrdom are ofttimes syn- | neighbor would be only for those queer notions 
onymous terms, but with all the pangs and ills| that came cropping out so often when one least 
of her life, where will be found one true, con- | expected them. 


scientiouws woman who would exchange her re- 
sponsibility for all this world can give? 
Husbands are apt to depend too much upon 
their wives for keeping all the home-machinery 
in perfect working order and are not as appreci- 
ative as they should be. The wife finds her truest 
pleasure in her husband’s acknowledgment of her 
worth. It costs him but little to give tender words 


Yesterday Patty did a two-weeks’ washing for 
us. When she was filling the boiler at the cisterna 
| pump we suggested that because the workmen had 
used so much water, and it had sediment in it, she 
had better pump a few pails full and let it stand 
until it settled before using. A few minutes after 
we chanced to look out, and the little woman with 
queer notions had tied a bit of mosquito netting 





and to be attentive to her wants, and yet how many | over the end of the spout of the pump, and had 
thoughtless, indifferent men we seee—husbands who | gone on right lively with her wash, not at all dis- 
love their wives deeply and yet give her never a/| concerted nor troubled as we had been with the 


word to lighten her daily cares, words of tender | riled water. 


appreciation, such as he gave during courtship, 
and which she now craves and needs far more than 
then. 

It is cruel for a husband to accept all a woman 
gives up for him and not show her any gratitude 


And we had never thought of that! 
And the little woman had taught us something 
new and valuable and worth knowing. In the 
evening at tea we thought the table was scantily 
supplied, and had hardly said so until a patting 
step came on to the porch, and her voice said: 
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“To have some of my nice, crisp radishes! | 
They never were finer! You mind, I sowed the 
seed in the right time of the moon and you didn’t, 
and that’s the reason yours turned out badly.” 
Bless the dear little soul! I wouldn’t exchange 
her for anybody else ! PIpsEy. 


BUY THE BOY A CART. 


(T\HIS morning I am prompted, before sitting 
down to my sewing, to say a word for the lit- 
tle boy of the family. Poor little fellow! in 

many families he needs words spoken for him. | 

Did you ever keep count of the errands he does in 

a single day? If not, do so for once, and, my | 

word for it, you will be surprised at the length of | 

the list. What I wish to say is, buy him a cart to 
help him in doing these numberless errands. You 
cannot imagine what a comfort it will be to him. 

He will feel as grand as a man witb a new span of 

horses. It is wrong to deprive him of so great a 

pleasure when it costs so little. 
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| before. 
|he owned it. 
| box and basket full constantly. 





Our ten-year old has just been made happy by 
his first wagon, and since seeing his joy and pride 
in the same we are sorry he did not have it years 
I have said “cobs” to him but once since 
He takes pride in keeping every 
He has a graded 
way laid out through the box elders, with bridges 


| and all complete, wagon-shed at one end with his 


initials, R. P. B., painted on, and a flaring chalk 
sign, ‘‘ Way to cob-pile,” etuck up at the entrance. 
All this display helps amazingly to lessen the 
drudgery of his work, 

Often we fail to realize that boys’ work is 
drudgery, but it is in a greater degree than onrs, 
because it generally lacks the idea of partnership. 
To furnish him this incentive should be our con- 
stant aim. So buy him acart and whatever else 
he needs in his work. If he has to bug potatoes 
these hot days, let him build a cute little brick or 
stone fireplace to burn them in. Our boys have 


one, and it makes this disagreeable duty quite en- 
durable. 
Here’s love to all the boys. Heartily yours 
JANET 





Mothers’ Department, 


HINTS FOR HELP. 


DeaR Frienp:—Now that autumn breezes 
blow, we must overhaul the children’s clothing 
and see what alterations and additions will be 
needed in order that they may be made comfort- 
able for the winter. Just here will you excuse 
me if I make a few suggestions ? 

Many children of a naturally weak, nervous 
temperament suffer materially from too much 
clothing. Are you surprised at this assertion? 
It is true, nevertheless, and a mother must exer- 
cise great wiadom in dealing with such delicate 
organisms. This laying down rules for the bring- 
ing up of children as if they were all exactly 
alike, possessed of the same physical and mental 
characteristics, is a grave mistake which is too 
often made. We should study with loving care 
the constitution and mental structure of each little 
one committed to our charge, adapting our system 
of clothing and nourishing to the wants of each. 

In regard to all children, nervous ones in par- 
ticular, a light, warm aetyle of clothing is always 
desirable for cool weather. For instance, instead 
of basque over and under skirt covered with 
“ruffles, pufiles, and tuckles!” make up for 
every-day wear by the “ princess” pattern, which 
throws all the weight upon the shoulders. There 
are many pretty varieties of this pattern, and 
upon it at your pleasure you may simulate a 
basque and overskirt, with any kind of trimming 
you like best. Not only would it be well to use 
this pattern for dresses, but also for the flannel 
skirt which you can make up with a cotton waist 
or with flannel waist, high in the neck and with 
long sleeves, thus avoiding the purchase and use 
of merino underwear, if you should prefer so to 
do. In thus utilizing this useful pattern for under- 
wear, sew good, large buttons upon the waist line, 
to which you may fasten as many “ petticoats’’ as | 


you desire the child to wear, and thus avoid the 
binding or “hitchy” feeling which a multitude 
of skirt-bands produces, irritating some children 
to such a degree as to destroy completely their 
peace of body and mind also. 

Be sure and keep the feet dry and warm, and if 
you wish to prevent colds just use one or two 
ounces of common sense, as, for example, when- 
ever a child has damp feet from any cause what- 
ever change the stockings immediately, taking 
care to rub the feet, especially the eoles, with a 
warm woolen cloth; then do not allow a child to 
eit or lie in a draught, no matter if it is a warm 
one, and do not permit it to be out in the “dewy 
morn,” or evening either, tramping about in the 
wet grass. Another thing to be observed is this: 
children generally wake early, and if they are 
permitted to dress and go to their play immedi- 
ately, should always be provided with a lunch 
something light and nutritious, not cake or candy, 
of course! Should one of the dear little flock 
appear bilious or fretful and impatient upon awak- 
ing in the morning, give it an orange or the juice 
of a lemon slightly sweetened ; in fact, if you were 
to administer this dose to each member of the 
family every morning, or half the dose even, you 
would have occasion to employ a physician or use 
medicine but a few times during the eourse of your 
life. Do you not think the little ones would like 
such an order of things? Truly, people seem but 
juet beginning to appreciate the manifold uses to 
which oranges and lemons can be put and the 
number of ailments for which they are a certain 
cure. Give this recipe a trial, please, when the 
babies or their mother feel out of sorts in the 


| morning. I am confident that you will be charmed 


with the effect produced. 

Is this epistle too medical in character, think 
you? Well, then, I must bring it to a gracefu! 
close if I can, lest I weary you and so undo what 
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little good I might have done. 


with a modicum, at least, of common sense; with 
these valuable assistants, we ought not to go very 
far out of the way. When we consider how per- 
fectly helpless these little children are, how en- 
tirely dependent upon older heads and hearts, it 
should fill our souls with infinite pity and make 
us very gentle and forbearing with them; also the 
same thought should induce us to be careful about 
placing temptation in their way and thus leading 
the little souls astray. Ah me! how hard it is to 
keep the innocent creatures pure and sweet, free 
from all shadow of sins, in such a world as ours! 
But all this you know as well as I, and will hard] 
thank me for lecturing you about. We will bot 
try hurd to help and not hinder the tiny feet, will 
we not? 

Now, you will doubtless be glad to learn that I 
am almost through for this time. It may be that 
you will not be able to find anything very new 
or helpful in this epistle, for yeu may have tried 
all my suggestions already. 

God bless you and ‘he little candidates for honor 
here and immortality hereafter which cluster about 
your mother-heart like blossoms on a vine, is the 
earnest prayer of your true friend, Rouru. 


THE BABY’S HABITS. 


baby-world! And what a host of mothers 

there are who use no intelligence in their 
way of caring for the dear little beings intrusted 
to their care. They seem to think that a baby 
is incapable of receiving any training whatever; 
but from the very fact that it is a baby the more 
work and care and trouble it makes the truer it is 
to its nature. If it cries from pain it is bounced 
and trotted and jolted. It is fed at any hour, at 
both long and short intervals of time, and, no 


W HAT a host of little martyrs there are in the 


matter how warm the weather or nervous the! 


child, its mother’s arm is its pillow at night. 


God, our kind | 
Father, has placed finger-posts all along our jour- | 
ney through life, if we would only give earnest 
heed to them. He has also endowed most persons 


—s 


ere to call the other night just at the baby’s 
ed-time. We went into the mother’s bed-room, 
where she was disrobing the four little ones for 
their night’s rest. 

“Now,” she said, “ you can see just what babies 
can be taught about going to bed.” 

In a small bed-room opening from the mother’s, 
the two little girls, aged four and six years, were 
put, without a word of complaint or fretting. In 
one corner of the mother’s room was a small, 
single child’s bed. In this, two-and-a-half-year. 
old Willie was tucked, as quietly as though he 
had been years older. 

“Now,” eaid the mother, “I will show you my 
ingenuity in fixing baby’s bed. I like to have 
her close by me and an even height with my own 
bed, so I can reach her easily when taking care 
of her in the night. A crib would be too high, 
and so I make her bed on these chairs.” 

With the head chair next to the wall, two arm. 
less, cane-bottom chairs were placed by the side of 
the mother’s bed. On these was a soft, cunning 
little mattress made ef cetton. The six-months’- 
old babe was disrobed and, after being wrapped 
in soft woolen blankets, was laid in her little bed. 

“* Does she not cry when she is put to bed?” we 
asked. 

“No, she seems to understand as well as the 
other children that she is put to bed for the night, 
and very often never awakes until morning. There 
is where she slept the first night of her life, and 
she has become so accustomed to her little bed 
that she goes off to sleep as quietly as a grown 
person. By having her sleep alone we both get 
good rest and I am better prepared for the day’s 
duties than though my A a was disturbed by 
having her in bed with me.” 

In caring for the babies in our own home, we 
have always made it a rule to commence at the 





very start and train them into regular habits in 
feeding them, in putting them to bed without rock- 
ing, and having them lie when awake without 
being constantly held and cared for. And we 
know, from our own success, that so much of the 
time and care that is usually given them is un- 
necessary. We say by commencing at the start, 
and it is only by so doing that good habits can be 


In order to realize the injustice of such treat- | formed ina baby. In a very short time a baby 


ment, we have only to apply it to ourselves. Only 
think of a grown person, when not well, perhaps 
suffering from headache, having their bodies jarred 
and jolted as we have all seen little babies done to 
keep them from crying when they are supposed 
to be suffering. We have no doubt but so much 
rocking and jarring of the tender little bodies has 
in many instances been the cause of brain dis- 
ease. 
Babies are human beings with far more sense 
than most mothers credit them with having, and 
if they were treated as such it would be to the 
good of both them and the mothers. 


- 
he m¢ 


only have good rest at night again. Since my 
first baby came, four years ago, 1 have spent but 
few nights without one sleeping on my arm. If 
I move it awakens baby; and so, however tired 
and uncomfortable I become, I cannot change my 
porition.” ee ; 

By way of contrast, I will give my neighbor's 
way of managing her baby at night. We hap- 


r of two small children said to us| 
not long since: “ Oh! what would i give if I could | 





will adapt itself to whatever it is accustomed, and 
it is very important that its habits should be right 
from the beginning. A MorHer. 


MAKING AND Kerpine A Home.—If two men 
were to form a business partnership, and, trusting 
to their mutual friendship to bring them success, 
should neglect to talk over their resources or con- 
sult upon their several plans and methods, it 
would need no prophet to predict their speedy 
failure. No possible tie of affection between them 
could excuse such glaring folly. Yet this is just 
what hundreds of couples are duing every day 
when they marry and undertake together the busi- 
ness of making and keeping a home without a full 
and mutual understanding of how it is to be done. 


Our fellow-creatures can judge of what we are 
only from what we do; but in the eye of our 
Maker what we do is of no worth except as it 
flows from what we are. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Dousekeepers’ Deparlment, 


HOW TO MAKE COFFEE. 


4 Dear me! what an ungenteel falsehood I 
have told; for many women would think 
themselves martyrs if obliged to remain in the 
kitchen longer than to give necessary orders; 80 
I'll begin once more and try to tell the truth. 
True wives, who find it their present duty to 
spend much of their time in the kitchen, deter- 
mine that they will enjoy themselves there, that 
they will become skillful in cooking, and that the 
room shall be tasty and tidy; and when the tire- 
some work is done and the winéow-curtains drawn 


) VERY woman takes pride in her own kitchen. 


just enough to give the orderly room a restful, | : rea - 
. | as clear, amber-colored, fragrant, delicious coffee. 


quiet air, the wife glances back with the eye of a 
conqueror, as well as with pride, as she passes 
through the door to the shaded and more conge- 
nial sitting-room to reat and read an interesting 
book. 

Now the aforesaid door is just where this little 
sketch finds its author. 

I stop right here in the sitting-room door to 
give you a glimpse of my kitchen—rather small ; 
for the family is also small and my strength is 
not abundant enough to be spent in unnecessary 
sleps. 

Just a glimpse is enough, everything is so sim- 
ple. You see, we have fresh paper on the walls, 
with dado, binder, ete. That farther and smaller 
part where the oil-cloth is, with the oil-stove on 
one side and the sink on the other, is the kitchen 
proper, and the remainder of the room, with its 
carpet, dining-table, chairs, cupboards, ete., I am 
sure you will agree with me in calling the dining 
room, 

Convenient, isn’t it, and pleasant, too? When 
I stand at the sink I look out of this window, 
which gives a view of the street and the beautiful 
hills bey: nd, if we do live in the city. But that 
upon which my eye reste most fondly just now is 
our two-year-old Annie, who fell asleep on the 
floor while my cloth and brush were giving their 
last touches, She has gone tothe dreamland of 
babies, with her yellow head—which always re- 
minds me of a great ball of sunshine—resting on 
one arm, in beautifal contrast with the sleeve of 
her blue dreaa. 

I have left my post of observation to place baby 
on a softer couch, but one thing troubles me—I am 
writing for the Housekeepers’ Department and 
not one useful thing have I said. 

I almost remind myself of David Copperfield’s 
child-wife, who had such a dislike for anything 
practical. But I do know something useful. 

I was in the country this summer; at a farm 
house, and every day for dinner we Jad the most 
delicious coffee. 

Now a certain important number of our little 
family is exceedingly fond of coffee and quite a 
skillful critic of points of goodners and badness 
in that beverage. Accordingly, I had taken pains 
to study recipe-books and to question wise old 
ladies on the subject; but in spite of all this dili- 


gence my coffee was sometimes good, sometimes | 


| indifferent, and—I wil] confess it—sometimes bad. 
Here waa an opportunity tolearn. | improved it. 
This is the way I make coffee now, and it is good 
every time: 

Use a tablespoonful of coffee for eaeh person. 
Put it in the coffee-pot with enough cold water to 
moisten it and a little egg—one egg will be 
enough for several times—shake well, pour on 
enough boiling water to steep it in. See that it 
boils five or ten minutes, fill the coffee-pot with 
hot water to make the desired amount, remove to 
a cooler part of the range for a few minutes to 
settle. Pour through a coffee-strainer. 

There is nothing that will carry such a glow 
of cheerfulness with it around the breakfast-table 


RECIPES. 


CusTarRD Frirrers.—Beat the yelks of four 
eggs with a dersertspoonful of flour, a little nut- 
meg, salt; add half a pint of cream, sweeten it to 
taste, and bake it in a small dish for a quarter of 
an hour. When cold, cut into slices, dip inte a 
batter made with a quarter of a pint each of milk 
and cream, the whites of four eggs, a little flour, 
and a little grated ginger; fry them alight brown, 
grate sugar over, and serve as hot as possible. 


PuMPKIN Savce.—Select good, ripe pumpkins ; 
the “ Yankee pumpkin,” which is of a bright 
orange color, ia the best. Peel, slice, remove the 
seede, and cut into inch bits; then wash and either 
ateam or stew. If intended for pies, cook only 
until tender, and not too dry. If wanted for 
sauce, stew till pretty well done, but not till it 
charges color; dry out the water at the last. 
Then add a good cup of cream or rich milk, stir 
well, and dish. Nota bad sauce in winter. 


Beer Kipney Stewep.—Parboil a beef kid- 
ney and cut it in slices the thickness of a penny 
piece, toas them in a saucepan with a piece of 
butter for five minutes; into another saucepan 
put one ounce of butter and one dessertapoon{ul 
of flour; stir on the fire uctil it begins to brown, 
moisten with a teacupful of stock, add some 
finely :ninced parsley, the juice of a lemon, pep- 
per wud salt to taste; pour this sauce into the 
saucepan with the kidney, and let it simmer 
gently until thoroughly done. 


Srewep CuHIcKEN WITH ToMATOES.—Cut up 
a chicken and fry it slightly; take out the pieces 
of chicken and dredge a little flour into the fat 
they were fried in; add sufficient water to make 
the sauce, and one pound of skinned and cut-up 
tomatoes, with a medium-sized onion, also cut up, 
and a little chopped parsley, cayenne, and black 
pepper; season to taste with salt, and stew until 
all is well amalgamated; put in the chicken with 
three ounces of butter, and stew for a couple more 
hours; then put in a pint of well- washed rice and 
stew another hour. Serve with the sauce. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN DOMESTIC MEDI-| that therapeutical research among all the drugs 
CINE. | that the vegetable and mineral kingdoms aflord 
— | has never discovered an improvement on salt and 
JHE following is taken from an article in| water as a gargle for simple sore throat. 
Chambers's Journal, signed “An Old Practi-| Most of the ordinary household cures for 
tioner:” | chilblains are well enough in their way, but an 
Let us commence with that finest of domestic unfortunate mistake is often committed in apply. 
institutions, the poultice—bread, linseed, or mus- | ing certain of them, which are fit only for the 
tard—soothing, fomenting, or stimulating, accord- | chilblains in their early stage, to broken one, 
ing to circumstances. There are few remedies in| setting up thereby great inflammation and pro. 
the pharmacopcria of wider beneficial application | ducing very painful sores. A broken chilblaic 
in surgery and medicine than this; yet terrible|is a little ulcer, and must be treated as such, 
mischief often follows its injudicious use. A man| As for the thonsand-and-one remedies in vogue 
has a cough, or his child wheezes with a “tight- | for corns, it is wonderful that they should exis 
ness on the chest,” and on goesa poultice straight- | at all, since nine people out of ten could cure 
way. So far, eo good; inall probability they wake | their own withont any application whatever, by 
up next morning greatly relieved. But the father | wearing properly fitting ts and shoes. It is 
is off to his daily business, and the child runs | irregularity of preseure which creates corns; boot: 
about and plays as usual, while—since they feel | which are too big being as productive of the 
so much better—neither takes any precaution, by | tiny torments as tight ones. A wet rag covered 
extra clothing or otherwise, to guard against the| with oiled silk—to retain the moisture—and 
consequences of the poultice itself. The skin and | bound round the corn, is one of the best cures. 
subjicent tissues have been rendered lax by the) A very common but reprehensible practice is 
heat and moisture, the blood-vessels are dilated, | that of holding a burn as close to the grate a 
and the circulation of the part increased ; to use possible, “to draw the fire out”—not out of the 
a common expression, the “ pores” are open, and | fireplace, but from the injured part. It is quite 
there is thus a tenfold liability to catch cold, eape- | feasible to conceive that such a proceeding may 
cially in winter-time, when these things most fre-| give ease by deadening sensation in some in 
quently happen. Ordinary colds which are said | stances; but it by no means follows that it doe 
to have “run” into congestion of the lungs, bron- | good or expedites recovery—indeed, we shall see 
chitis, or pneumonia, may often be traced to their | that in such a case the loss of sensation really 
serious or fatal termination through the undefended | proves further damage to the tissues. Burns have 
use of a poultice. bern divided by surgeons into six classes: (| 
It should be borne in mind that a common | Simple scorching, snfficient only to redden the 
poultice—such as 1s made of linseed meal or bread | surface. (2) Blistering; the cuticle raised and 
—is merely a vehiele for the application of damp | forming little bladders of water. (3) The skin 
heat—a continuous fomentation, in fact—and has | denuded of its cuticle. This is the most painful 
no specific curative action. A muslin bag filled | stage of all, as it leaves the nerve-ends exposed. 
with bran, or flannels dipped in hot water, have | (4) Destruction of the entire thickness of the 
precisely the same effect, but are not so con-| skin; painless or nearly so, because the sensitive 
veniently employed, as they have to be more|nerve-bulbs are destroyed. (5) Destruction of 
frequently renewed. A poultice should always | all the soft parts; and (6) charring of the bone— 
be thoroughly mixed and homogeneous in con-| two conditions very difficult to imagine as co- 
sistence throughout; just so wet as to permit of | existent with any remnant of life. It can thus be 
its retaining the unl of the cup when turned | readily understood how a burn of the third order 
out, but not wet enough to exude water by ita | of magnitude can be converted by additional heat 
own weight when lightly applied. A hot poultice | into the fourth, and temporary relief from pain 
should never be allowed to remain on after its | purchased by transforming a trifling injury intos 
outer part is less than the temperature of the | serious one, liable to be followed by severe iilnes 
blood, nor must it get dry an 








caked. As ajand permanent deformity. A most mysterious 
general rule, it may be said that bread makes a| cause of death after burns is the ulceration and 
better cataplasm than linseed meal, but requires | bursting of a certain blood-vessel in the stomach. 
to be changed oftener. There are, of course,| The connection between the two has never been 
special medical reasons in occasional cases for the | discovered. People talk about this or that being 
preference of one or the other, but such instances | good for a burn, but not for a scald, or vice versa 


scarcely come within the scope of this article. 
Well-mashed carrots make a capital soothing 
application, and a poultice composed of tea-leaves 
is, owing to its slight astringent action, generally 
suitable when one is required about the region 
of the eye. An abominable mixture of soap and 
sugar is very popular, and is credited with great 
“drawing” properties. On the other hand, it is 
geod to know that the old-fashioned liniment of 
hartehorn and oil is one of the best embrocations 
ever invented under ordinary circumstances, and 


but practically no distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween the two, further than that, as we know the 
highest temperature of water, we know the utmost 
limit of injury in a scald, whereas there is no 
limit to the possibilities of a burn. To keep the 
air from both is the main object in treatment. 
Cook, who generally appears on the scene of the 
disaster with her flour-dredge, is a very efficient 
surgeon for burns and scalds of the first degree— 
this little scientific technicality will comfort the 








sufferer marvelously ; but where the skin is raised 
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as amit 
or broken something of on oily nature should be 
substituted. Cover it up with lots of cotton-wool, 
as though you wished to keep it as warm as 
possible; and, mind, no soap and sugar on any 
acecount,. 

What is the origin of the popular idea that 


the finger-naila are poisonous to a wound? It! 


does not do a wound much good to scratch it, or 
indeed touch it, but that is no reason why those 
useful litde shields of our finger-ends should be 
so libeled. Whence comes the notion that to 
pierce a girl's ears and compel her to wear ear- 


rings improves her eyesight? Possibly this may | 


have arisen from the fact that medical men some 
times put blisters behind the ears as counter- 


it 


irritants to relieve some chronic ophthalmic dis- | 


orders. Why is a glass of hot rum-and-water 
with a lump of butter in it not only familiarly 
prescribed for but familiarly swallowed by catarrh- 
afflicted mankind? Speaking of colds generally, 
we may remark in passing that treacle poeset, hot 
gruel, putting the feet in mustard-and-water, etc., 
are all capital things, but that they effect only the 
one object of inducing perspiration. There is 
nothing specifically curative about any of them. 
It is a mistake, however, to give spirits, negus, or 
any alcoholic fluids in influenza colds where there 
is much congestion of the mucous membranes, as 
it increases the incidental headache. 

Some people fancy that a magnet will draw out 
a needle, broken off short in the hand, even when 
it has passed in altogether out of sight. Whena 
medical practitioner ia called upon to extract a 
broken needle, he usually finda that it has been 
driven beyond reach by injudicious squeezing and 
other futile home attempts at extraction; for the 
lightest touch makes a needle travel. A very 
troublesome class of case this is, owing to the un- 
certainty of its exact situation, of the direction of 
its long axis, and of its even being there at all— 
each sufficient to create the disagreeable possibility 
of entting into the flesh without finding it. In 
such a state of affaire, one might as well put a 
magnet in the mouth to draw one’s boots on, as to 


Boys’ and G 


THEIR FUN. 


PTVHE day had been hot; the July sun 
[ Sank low, and day was almost done, 
When twe smal! boys, feet bare and brown, 
Were wading the brook in a country town. 
They laughed and shouted, and wished that they 
Had naught to do in the world but play. 


They splashed about in the water cool, 

And sighed at thought of work and school. 
A field of wheat by the brook along 

Was waiting the reaper’s blade and song ; 
The ripe heads bowed; it shone that night 
With richer gold in the sunset light. 


Beyond the wheat, where breezes played, 

A farm-house stood in the maples’ shade, 

A woman’s voice from the wide doorway 

Came floating down to the boys at play. 
‘There's mother calling! Just hear her, Ned.” 
“ Too bad, now, ign't it?’’ Charley said. 


! 
|expect to extract a needle by its influence. But 
a celebrated surgeon, Mr. Marshall, has devised 
an ingenious application of this force for the pur- 
pose of detection. A powerful magnet is held 
upon the part which contains the suspected needle 
for ome time, so as to influence it. Then a finely 
hung polarized needle is suspended over it, and is 
immediately deflected, if any metal be concealed 
beneath. Never press or squeeze the flesh about 
4 broken needle or bit of glass. If you cannot 
lay hold of it with the fingers or ecissors, or, still 
better, a pair of tweezers, and pull it right out at 
once, keep quite still until a doctor has seen it. By 
ao doing, you may save yourself weeks or months 
| of pain, and even possible amputation of a limb. 
“Is the bone broken or only fractured, doctor ?” 
| is an anxious qnestion oftem asked apropos of an 
injured limb, Broken and fractured are synony- 
mous terms in surgery, my dear madam—it is 
always a lady who asks this—but I think I know 
what you mean. A fully developed bone is rarely 
cracked—nearly always it snaps in two pieces— 
but the soft, cartilaginous bones of children some- 
times pustain what is called a “green-stick frac- 
ture,” a name which almost explains itself, mean- 
ing that the bone is broken through part of its 
thickness, but not separated, as happens with the 
green bough of a tree. Many people have a 
totally erroneous idea, when an arm or leg is badly 
bruised only, that it would be better if it were 
broken. “ Right across the muscle, too!” implies 
that an injury has been received across the upper 
arm in the region of the biceps, that being the 
only “muscle” which is honored by general 
public recognition. How many people know that 
what they call their flesh, and the lean part of 
meat, is nothing but muacles, the pulleys by which 
every action of the body is performed? Common 
mistakes lie in trying to “walk off” rheumatism, 
sprains, and other things which should be kept 


entirely at rest; and in squeezing collections of 


matter which have burst or been lanced, with a 
view to hasten their healing by the more speedy 
| emptying of their contents. 


irls’ Oreasury. 


“ Let's anewer low, and then, I guess, 
She'll let us stay awhile in peace ! 

What fun ’twould be to hide to-day, 
And make them think we'd lost our way 
Out they would come with lanterns bright, 
And search the woods and fields all night. 


“ They'd ring the village bells and shout 

As if a fire had broken out! 

I tell you, women, men, and boys, 

With bells and horns, would make a noise!” 
“ Then when it’s very dark,” said Ned, 

“ We'd sly eff home and creep to bed.” 








“ We'll do it,” so agreed these boys; 

‘* Ilide in the wheat and make no noise; 
We'll hear the bells and watch eaeh light— 
What splendid fun we'll have to-night!”’ 

So low and faint their answering call, 

Their mother never heard at all. 

“T wish those boys could leave their play,” 
Sighed Mrs. Cole as she went away. 
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Beside the lamp lay a note for John, 

To let him know where his wife was gone. 
Poor sick Miss Jones! she must not wait, 
And Mrs, Cole went through the gate. 


When Farmer Cole came home that night 
No wife he found, no boys or light. 

« Now that’s too bad,” he cried, “that they 
Are off when I must go away. 

But boys enjoy their bal] and bat, 

And Mary likes a friendly chat.” 


Ile seized a slate to half explain 

How he was off to catch the train. 
“Don’t worry. I shall be all right, 
And see you all to-morrow night.” 
Hie signed bis name, and soon his feet 
Went swiftly past the ripened wheat. 


Goed Mrs. Cole, who watched beside 

Her suffering friend, with a mother’s pride 
Thought of ber boys so strong and fair, 

And deemed them safe in their father’s care. 
How could she dream of their “splendid fan’ 
As she watched and waited till vight was done? 


“Too bad,” said John, as he whirled along, 
Drawn by the engine swift and strong 

* Too bad to leave them so to-night, 

But Mary will eee that all is right.” 

So he dropped to sleep, and never knew 
His boys were out in the evening dew. 


And 80, you see, it came about 

That nobody knew the boys were ont ; 
Nobody thought of their empty beds, 
The pillows unpressed by boyish hends ; 
And nobody rang the bell that night 

Or wandered afar by the lantern’s light! 


Meanwhile, their brown and busy feet 

Had led the boys through the field of wheat. 
They beard the door shut with a bang, 

And seon would come the bell’s loud clang— 
Ob! this was truly splendid fun, 

And the night had only just begun! 


They raised their heads to wateh the light 
Of lanterns gleaming through the night, 
But only caught the brilliant glow 

Of fireflies dancing to and fro ; 

And not a sound of horn or bell 

On the listening ears of the two boys fell. 


They tried so hard and kept so still 

To catch the firet stroke of the bell; 
Waiting so long for the men to de it, 

They fell asleep before they kuew it; 

And all night long, ’meath the waving grain, 
They never thought of their fun again. 


They woke at last in the chilly night— 
Instead of lanterns, the stars shone bright; 
Instead of the longed-for village bell, 

They beard the voice of the whip-poor-will ; 
Then out on the air eame a dreadful cry 
From a lovely owl in a tree near by. 


Frightened and cold, those truant boys 
Dared hardly breathe, lest at the noise 
Some wandering beast, some horrid tramp, 
Should carry them off to den or eamp. 

’T was fearfully still, save when that cry 
Was heard again from the tree near by. 


They both in terror forgot the fun 

And wished apd wished the night was done; 
They dared not leave the sheltering grain, 
And sobbed themselves to sleep again. 
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The night-wind softly round them blew, 
And moved their brown hair, wet with dew, 


They woke again, when the early sun 
Preclaimed another day begun; 

Then by and by their lagging feet 

Carried them bome through the ripened wheat, 
Resolved, henoeforth, whate’er befell, 

To hear and heed their mother's eall. 


She stood on the step in the daylight fair 
And wondered who were evming there ; 
So dirty and shamed and full of fears, 
Each sad face marked by soil and tears, 
Forsaken, desolate, and lone, 

So like, and yet unlike, her own! 


Two humble boys with heavy eyes 
Confessed their sin with tears and sighs, 
And soon, of course, their mother knew 
About their fun—its failure, too ; 

About those lonely, fearful eries, 

The glowworm’s light and the starry skies. 


Two faces, yesterday so bright, 

Were sadly changed in one short night; 

With fear and trembling, wait they, dumb, 

The punishment they knew must come. 

But she brought no switch, she thought, perhaps, 
They'd punished themselves, poor, foolish chape. 


When, later in the morning cool, 
They passed the wheat on the way to school, 
“Tis a beautiful field to give us bread, 
But not so nice for a bed,” said Ned. 
“ So when our work to-night is done, 
We'll choose another kind of fun!” 
Lizzig M. Bow es. 


IN THE WOODS WITH COUSIN GRACE. 


and lighted on the band of Charley Wilson. The 

little boy turned pale and cried out in fear. It 

was his first day in the country, and he had never be- 
fore seen a live grasshopper. 

Thechildren laughed at his terror, and some of them 


\ GRASSHOPPER sprang up from the ground 
4 


called him a coward. The word made his pale cheeks 
grow crimson—for he knew its meaning but too well 

“ What's the matter ?” asked Cousin Grace, who at 
thie moment came up with the children. 

“Hewas scared by agrasshopper! Ho! ho!” and 
they all laughed merrily—all but Cousin Grace. 

A little green snake ran out from long grass by the 
roadside and glided swiftly across the path among the 
children’s feet. There were many screams of terror 
aod pale faces now. 

“ Well!” exolaimed Cousin (irace, “ you are @ brave 
eet.” 

“Ob! but it was a emake!” answered the children— 
“a poison snake.” And their voices were husky with 
fear and some of them trembled all over. 

“ Let’s go back to the house,” said Bonny Long. He 
had laughed loudest at Charley Wilson, “I’m afraid 
of snakes.” 

“So am I, of rattlesnakes and vipers and copper- 
heads, but that pretty garter-snake is as harmless as a 
grasshopper,” answered Cousin Grace, “and was as 
much frightened as you were,” 

“ But how did I know that?” asked Benny Long. 

“Tt was your ignorance that made you afraid,” 
Grace replied. “Fear oftener comes of ignorance 
than danger. If Charley Wilson had known all about 
grasshoppers, de you think he would have been scared 
when one lit for the first timeonhis hand? Of eouree 
not. The laugh is just as much against you as against 
him.” 
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os many years and was never stung by a bee or wasp | ‘Wouldn't it be nice to live in the woo 
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‘J | 
| ‘But we are not its enemies,” said Alice Green. 
wore sobered. |“ We won’t hurt it. 
‘Charley don’t mind if we did laugh at him,” said| “ The tortoise don’t know that.” 
Alice Green, putting her arm about the little fellow “Oh! then it’s afraid because it is ignorant, just ae 
| 


Benny looked crestfallen at this, and all the children 





“] don’t want to be a coward,” answered Charley | we were about the garter-snake 
Wilson. “ But itcame on me soquiokly Ididu’tknow| “Yes; only with this difference—that we can learn, 
it was only a grasshopper. I thought it might be aj if we will, al! about hurtful and harmless things, and 
stinging-bee.” | 80 cease to be afraid of things harmless. But the 
“Bees wou't sting if you let them alone,” said | tortoise is always on guard, always goes into his castle 
lived in the country a great | for safety on the approach of apparent danger. 

ds and not 

**to be all 





Cousin (irace. ‘“ l've wn 

in mv life | be afraid of anything?” said Alice Green ; 
“Nor bitten by a snake?” asked one of the chil- | day with the birds and squirrels ?’” 

| “And the alligators and hyenas,” said Benny Long, 


dren. 
“No.” growling as he spoke. 
“Nor hurt by anything?” The warm glow went from the face of Alice as Benny 
“Not by any living thing.” said this. She had not thought of evil beasts, only of 
“] guess you never went into the woods often, among | things lovely and innocent. 


the Lears and wild cats,” said Benny Long. “You need not have said that, Denny Long,” she 
“No: for we don't have such things around here— | answered, reproachfully. “ There are no hyenas sor 

| alligaters in the woods about here. They're only in 

| bad people’s hearts, as Cousin (irace says 

“Shall I tell you a story about a little boy and givl 


that is, not outside of us,” replied Cousin Grace. 
“Have you em anywhere underground ?” asked 

Benny, opening his eyes widely. ’ 
“No,” said Cousin Grace, “not underground, but that got lost iu the woode?” said Cousin 

there are some people about here who keep wild beasts “Oh! yes, do! do!” and all the children gathered 
u their hearts, and I'm just as muob afraid of them | about her. 

as ] am of wolves and bears.” | “ Very well. 
The children looked curiously at Cousin Cirace. jand mossy place by a pretty stream, We'll all go 

“Bad passions are evil beasts that bite and devour,” | there, and then I’!] tell you the story 





rrace 


Come: I know where to find a cool 

















she said. “Of these we should be afraid, but not of And Grace took the children through a pleasant 
the harmless things in nature.” piece of woods and down into a cool, shadowed litthe 
“But a live wolf or bear is not harmless,” spoke up | valley, at the bottom of which ran a stream of water 
ooe of th rildren. They saw a ground-squirrel on the and twe or 
“No: and if you should happen to meet a bear or | three shining rds and a red bird looked like 


¢ +} 


ra . | } 
a wolf. | would advise you to run for your lives. Butia hery coal among the trees 


g n the stream were tiny 
there is no danger here, except from the wild beasts fishes and little green frogs, and at one place, where 


inside of us the water spread out into a quiet pool, small black 
‘There isn't a wild beast inside of you, Cousin bugé were swimming about on the surface and gliding 
Grace ”’ . | as smoothly and swiftly over it as skaters on the iwe 
I don't know abont that,” she answered, smiling.| How cool and stil] it was! You heard only the low 


I'm afraid that if you lived with me you would hear| murmur of water, as the stream fell here and there 
over tiny cascades, or the chirp of inseets. The wind 
cried Benny Long, did not come down there to sigh among the trees or 


shake their leafy branches. 


them grow] sometimes 
“T don’t believe a word of it, 
aod his doubt was echoed by many voices. 
“Fear,” said Cousin Grace, who wished the lesson} ‘ This is the spot,” said Consin (race, as she led 
of the grasshopper and the snake to abide in the hearts | thechildren into a fairy-looking place where the moss 
of the children, “is in most cases a weak and foolish | made a thick green carpet and the bushes circled 
sentiment, born, as I have just told you, of ignorance. | round like a hedge 
* Nobody can find us here,” said Charley Wilson, ae 


” 





If Charley had known that it was a harmless grass 





hepper that lit on his hand, do you think he would | he threw bimself on the soft ground 

have been afraid Not he. Nor would you have “Can you find the way back ?” asked Alice Green, 
screamed in terror at sight of a little green snake if | looking up at Cousin Grace with a shade of disquietude 
you had known it bad no poison-fang and would not| in her blue eyes 

ite you,” “Oh! yes, dear! I’ve been here a hundred times, 


“Ob! my,” cried out one of the children at this | aod know the way.” 


moment, in a startied voice, running back to the little “And now for the story,” cried Ber 


group, from which she had gone to pick some wild-| “ Oh! yes—abouta little boy and gir! who were hat 
flowers that grew in a fence-corner, “see! sce!” and | in the woods. I read it in a hook ever so long ago,” 
the pointed to a speckled tortoise that, with head | said Cousin Grace. And she told the children this story: 


pushed up from its ehell and Jookiug just like the “ There was once a little boy and girl who got lost 
head of a snake, was moving out from the fence into | in a thick, dark wood in which were fierce wild beaste. 
the road. They were brother and sister and their names were 
“A tortoise! a tortoise exclaimed the children, | Edward and Ellen Plaving near their father’s bouse 
gathering about the clumey animal, some curious | one day, Edward said, ‘Come, sister, let us go across 
and some half afraid; for most of them were city | the field into the woods yonder and gather some pretty 
ehildren and not familiar with country things flowers for mamma,’ 
Cousin Grace stooped down and touched thetortoise| “ Ellen was pleased at the thought of getting for her 
on its back. Instantly the animal began to draw in| dear mamma a bunch of flowers, and so she said: ‘Uh! 
te head and legs, and in a few moments nothing but | yes, brother: let us go.’ 
its hard shell was to be seen. Then shetook it up in “So this little boy and girl went across the field and 
her bands and showed it to the ehildren. into the woods, where they wandered about gathering 
“ Won't it open and bite?” asked Charley Wilson, as | @ great many bright wildflowers. When their hands 
Cousin Graee reached eut the tortoise toward him. | were full, Ellen said: ‘Now, brother, let us go 
“No; the shell is its castle, into which it has retired | home.’ 
for safety. You may handle it as much as you please. “ They took hold of each other’s hands and started, 
It will not open until you have laid it on the ground, | as they thought, toward their home, but I am sorry to 
and then not for a good while—not until it is sure its | eay they went away from, instead of toward, their 
| home, and soon found that they were lost in a thick, 
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dark wood. Poor Ellen began to cry. Edward put 
his arm around her, saying : 

“+ Don’t ery, sister; we will find our way home.’ 

“Oh! no, Edward,’ she said, ‘we are lost in the 
woods, and it will soon be dark. Oh! we shall be 
eaten up by wolves.’ 

“*The wolves will not eat us up,’ replied the brave- 
hearted little boy, ‘ so don’t cry, sister.’ 

“Oh! yes, I am sure they will.’ 

“«Don’t be afraid. I know they won’t burt us. 
Wolves are wicked animale, but if we pray to God to 
take care of us He will not let the wolves hurt us.’ 


“*Oh! let us pray then,’ said Ellen. And all alone | 


in the forest, this dear little boy and his sister knelt 
down and prayed that God would keep the wicked 
wolves from hurting them. 

“ After they had prayed Ellen's tears dried up, and 
she took hold of Edward’s arm and clung close to his 
side. Just then a deep growl sounded through the 
forest, and presently they saw @ large, gray wolf com- 
ing fiercely toward them. 

“The children dropped upon their knees, and Ed- 
ward said aloud 

“‘Our Father in Heaven, keep the wolves from 
hurting us.’ 

“They had no sooner prayed that prayer than the 
wolf stopped right still for a minute or two, and 
then ran off another way. 

“They were very much frightened and trembled all 
over. Ellen said: 

“God has made the wicked wolf go away—He 
will not let him burt us. Oh! I wish He would show 
us the way home. It is getting so dark.’ 

“Let us ask Him to show us the way home,’ said 
Edward. 

“Again the lost children knelt down and prayed. 
They were still on their knees when they heard afar 
off the sound of their father’s voice calling them. 
Oh! how their little hearts jumped fer joy! They 
sprang up, and ran ag fast as they could in the direc- 
tion from which the sound came. In « little while 
they were in their father’s arms crying for joy.” 

“T am so glad,” exclaimed Alice Green; “ God 
wouldn’t let the wicked wolf eat them up.” 


“No. He kept them from all harm. And if you} 


will be good and pray to Him, He will protect you 
in every danger.” 

“ Don’t you know any more stories about lost cbil- 
dren, dear Cousin (irace?” asked Benny. 

“Shall I tell you about the children of men, whe 
were once lost in the wildermess of sin?” 

“Oh! yes, do, Cousin Grace. But who were the 


children of men?” 


“All the people in the world are called the chil- 
dren of men.” 


“‘ And were all the people in the world ence lost?” 


“ Yes, all mankind were once lost and about to be | 


destroyed by hungry wolves, but the Lord saved them 
and brought them out of the wilderness.” 

“Won't you tell us all about it?” 

“Yes, if you will listen very attentively. I do not 
mean that all the children of men were Jost in just 
such a wood as Edward and Ellen were lost in, nor 
that they were in danger of being eaten up by such 
wolves as threatened to eat up this dear little boy and 

irl.” 
7 What kind ef wolves were they?” asked the chil- 
dren. 

“ They were such things in their hearts as aro like 
wolves and evil and hurtful beasts—wicked passions. 
Bat let me te!] you all about it. The Lord made men 
innecent and good, All things around them were as 
beautiful as the fairest garden you have ever seen. In 
their hearts dwelt only those good feelings which are 
like lambs and doves and all good animals. They 
were very happy, and angels were their companions. 

“But after awhile the children of men began te 
forget the good Lord who made them and gave them 


every blessing they enjoyed. At the same time that 
they forgot God they forgot to love one another. The 
innocent lambs began to die in their bosoms, and ey! 
beasts of prey to take their place. They hated instead 
of loving one another. Then war, dreadful war, first 
appeared on the earth. Men not only hated, but 
sought to kill each other. Wicked spirits possessed 
them soul and body. They were as if lost in a great 
wilderness and about to be destroyed by the wiki 
beasts that were in their hearts. 

“Tt was then that the Lord came and saved them. 
Ile drove out the evil spirits and cruel beasts, and led 
the lost children of men out of this dark and fearful 
wilderness, It was Jesus Christ, of whom you read 
in the New Testament, the Lord of Heaven and earth, 
who did this. When you are older and can under- 
stand better, you will learn more about the lost ebil- 
dren of men and the good Lord who saved them.” 

Thechildren sat silent for a good while after Cousin 
Grace finished the story. 

“You don’t think there are any wolves about 
here?” asked little Alice Green. ler sweet face was 
a little pale. 

“No, darling. There hasn't been a wolf in this 
region for a hundred years,” replied Cousin Grace, 
| nor any wild animals that would do us harm, except 
such as are in our hearts.” 

“Oh! Tam not afraid of them,” cried Benny Long. 

“You would be, I'm thinking, if you'd ever heard 
them growl and gnash their teeth as I have,” answered 
Cousin Grace. ‘Once I was down to Concord with 
| father, and we had to put up at a tavern. There 
| were a good many idle men about the house, drink- 
jing at the bar and talking loud, and some of them 
| using wicked language. It made me feel dreadfuily. 
Then two of them got into a quarrel, and their angry 

voices sounded to me just like the growls and tries sf 

wild animals. Oh! how frightened I was! At last 
one of them &truck the other, and then they fought 
like bears or wolves. Father said they were two men- 
wolves, and while angry mere cruel than any beaat. 
They tried to do each other all the harm in their 
power, and one of them might have been killed if the 
people hada’t dragged them apart just as you have 
seen fighting dogs pulled away from each other. 

“Tt is among men, children,” continued Cousin 
Grace, “that we are to be afraid of cruel beasts, not 
out here in the quiet woods. And I want you to re 
member that every angry, revengeful, or cruel feeling 
that epringe up in your hearts is a young wild beast 
that may grow into awelf or bear or cunning fox, and 
not only destroy all the kind, gentle, and loving 
things in your souls, but make you delight in being 
cruel to others.” 

“T never thought of that before,” said one of the 
children. “And I guess it must betrue Once I saw 
Dick Conway knoek his sister’s playhouse over, when 
| she flew at him like a cat and scratched his face with 
her pails as if they had been claws.” 

“And I,” spoke up another, “saw Harry George 
bite his brother until the blood came out of bis hand, 
| just as if be had been a dog, and he growled like our 
Snap. It feightened me.” 

“© dear!” exclaimed Benny Long; “I’m afraid 
I've got lots of ’em inside of me.” 

“Why, Benny, what makes you think so?” said 
Cousin Grace. 

“When I get mad,” went on Benny, “I feel just 
like biting and kicking, and I don’t know what | 
mightn’t do if I wasn’t afraid.” 

Allthe children were silent for awhile, and little Alwe 
Green looked half timidly at Benny Long. ; 

“The knowledge of our fault, it has been said, is 
half the cure,” spoke out Cousin Grace, in a cheery 
voice. “We shall be wiser and stronger, I am sure, 
for our talk here in this pleasant place, where we are 
really safer from harm than when in the midst of peo- 
ple, No evil beasts are here—nothing to do us barm. 
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We are in peace and safety, But when we go back to 

ur homes we must be on guard and watchful—watch- 

ul lest bad feelings get into our hearts and hurt the 

innocent thinge there; watchful Jest we do harm to 

thers; and on guard lest others do harm to us; 

watcbful Jest the young bears and wolves and tigers 
‘ 


that are in our hearts grow up into fierce and cruel 


animals, and destroy the good and gentle ones that 
are there.” 

“But, Cousin Grace,” said Charley Wilsen, “ you 
jon't think we've all got young bears and tigers in 
ur hearts, do you?” 

“I’m afraid, Charley, that most of us have,” an 
swered Cousin Grace. “ Let us see how it is. You've 
been angry, haven’t you, Charley 

Oh! yea, I get mad pretty often.” 
{nd strike sometimes ”’ 


“T don’t often do that,” answered Charley. 


“ But you feel like it ?” said ( 





ART AT HOME. 


Applique Chintz Pictures.—One of the prettiest 
esigns for a bureau-cover, counterpane, splasber, 
»w towel, or any other article of use and beauty 
having a rectangular form, displays a border of em- 
broidery varied by squares, circles, or parallelograms 
regularly disposed aleng the sides and ends or in the 
ruers, the embroidery pattern gracefully widening 


around these geometrica! figures, like a wreathing 
fad 5 | 


vine or a pieture frame. These squares, circles, or 
parallelograms are intended to be covered with pretty 
hintz pictures, cut out and fastened to the foundation 


material, somewhat like appliqué figures, only the | 


elges are not buttonhole stitched or embroidered. 
They are simply turned under, neatly fitted to the out- 

ned border of the prepared epace, and stitched in 
place with the sewing-machine. Thus, a bureau-cover 

ay be made of écru crash or Turkish toweling, edged 
with éeru linen fringe or lace. An embroidered bor- 
der may follow its edges, of a simple running pattern, 


worked in outline stitch, with red and yellow crewels | 


or with faded or pale-tinted embroidery silks. In 
each corner may be an elliptical or rectangular space, 
sovered with a bright-hued Watteau landscape or gay 


group of Cupids and doves, cut from a fine ehintz, | 


satine, or cretonne, Flowers and sprays are not gen- 
erally used in this way, as the idea seems to be the 
mitation of a straight-edged, framed picture in the 
midst of embroidery. 


A novel sofa-cushion is of black velvet, velvetoen, 
w heavy silk, ornamented irregularly—that ia, in 
crazy fashion *"—by sprays of bright flowers cut out 
from brocade. The edges are turned under and 
worked, not as in appliqué work, with buttonhole 
stiteh, but with eat-stiteh, in bright-colored silks, 
somewhat ag the separate pieces in crazy work are 


joined. A cushion like this could be imitated in cash- 
mere, of any shade, and ornamented somewhat simi- 


larly by flowers cut from chintz or cretonne, and cat- 
stitehed in place by crewels. . 


A new border for a crazy quilt consists of a row 
of hadf-diamonds, about six inches in length, in the 
primary colors, red, yellow, and blue, arranged so as 
to overlap each other slightly and lie flat upon a 


foundation of black velvet, so that black will show | 


between the points. The points are turned toward 
the outer edge of the quilt, diverging properly at the 
corners. As a heading to the points, also hiding the 


AND 


Dome Decoralion aud ‘Fancy 


This border is very simple, but it is exceedingly ¢ 
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FANCY 








“ Well, yea.” 
“‘ That is, you feel as if you would like to strike, and 
burt, too 7” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That wasn’t a lamb-like feeling, was it?” 

“T guess not,” replied Charley, 

“No, a lamb is innoeent and harmless. It was a 
bad and not a goed feeling, and these bad feelings are 
the wild beasts in our hearts. We all have them, and 
so must be watchful lest they do us and others 
harm.” 

Then Cousin Grace talked to them of flowers and 
birds, and the many beautiful and good things that 
are seen everywhere, and of God who made them. 
And when they went home the children said that they 
had never spent a happier day in all their lives than 
the one spert in the woods and fields with Cousin 
Grace, who knew just how to talk to them, and was so 
wise, so kind, and so good. Anna WILMOT. 
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a flat bard of red ribbon three inches wide. RK 


mode of joining them to the quilt proper, is arranged 
The edg 


and points are all of plain, smo th satin. 
of the points are worked in fine yellow silk, 
the edges of the heading ribben in 
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Violin-cover.—This is made to place over the vio 
| as it lies in the case, to protect it from dust. The cever 
is cut out nearly the shape of the violin, but Jarger, 
as to tuck in at the sides between the edges of the 
linstrament and the ease. This cover may he made 
of black cloth, and embroidered with a wreath of wild 
flowers, in crewola and eloth, running all around about 
two inches from the edge. In the centre are worked 
the initials of the owner of the violin. The cover is 
smoothly lined with black satin, and the edges neatly 
bound with black satin ribbon or fancy silk braid. 


Crazy work is more fashionable than erer, but 
larger pieces are now employed than formerly, mak- 


| ing the work less tedious. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Counterpane: Crochet.— Materials requi 

| chet cotton, Ne, 4, and a steel hook. Cor 
the centre of hexagon, with 6 ehain, join round. 

| First Round: 3 chais, 2 trebles under 6 chain, * 
ehain, 3 trebles under 6 chain, repeat from * 4 

times more, 3 chain, join with 1 single to top of first 


ed: Cre- 
nence m 








, chain. 
Second Round: 3 chain, * 3 trebles under next 
chain, 3 chain, 3 trebles under same 3 chain, repeat 


from * 4 times more, 3 trebles, 3 chain, and 2 trebles 
FA 


| under next 3 chain, join with 1 single to the top of 
first 3 chain. 

Third Round: 3 chain, * 4 trebles, 3 chain, 4 trebles 
| under 3 chain of last round, 2 chain, repeat from * 
times more, 
| Fourth Round: 1 treble under 3 chain, 2 chain, * 4 
trebles, 4 chain, 4 trebles under 3 ehain, 2 chain, 1 
treble under 2 chain of last round, 2 chain. Repeat 
from * 5 times more, 

Fifth Round: * 1 treble under 2 chain of last round, 
2 chain, 4 trebles, 4 chain, 4 trebles under 4 chain, 2 
|chain, 1 treble under 2 chain, 3 chain, repeat from * 
|4 times more, 4 trebles, 4 chain, 4 trebles under 4 

9 


| see ° . 
j chain, 2 chain, 1 treble under 2 chain. 
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Sixth Round: Cluster of 6 trebles under 3 chain, | | treble under 2 chain, | chain, Repeat from the be. 
work | single back into the top loop of first of 6 ginning of the round 5 times more, 
trebles (al! the clusters are worked in this way), 2 The hexagons are sewn together by a needle and 
chain, | treble under 2 chain, 2 chain, 4 trebles, 4 | cotton. The spaces between the hexugons at the sides 
obaia, 4 trebles under 4 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble under | are filled in by single sections of the pattern. 
2 ohuin, 2 chain. Kepeat from the beginning of the 
round 5 times more, 
Seventh hound: 1 cluster under 2 chain, 2 chain, |! 
cluster under next 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble under 2 
chain, 1 chain, 4 trebles, 4 chain, and 4 trebles un 
der 4 chain, | ehain, | treble under 2 chain, 2 chain 
Repeat from the beginning of the round 5 times more 
Eighth Round: 1 eluster under 2 chain, 1 chain, | 
treble worked into end chain of cluster, 1 treble into 
1 chain, | treble into first stiteh ef next cluster, | 
chain, | cluster under next 2 chain, 1 chain, 1 treble 
under 2 chain, | ehain, 4 trebles, 4 chain, 4 trebles 
under 4 chain, | chain, 1 treble under 2 chain, 2 chain 
Repeat from the beginning of the round 5 times more 
Ninth Round: | cluster under 2 chain, 1 chain, 
I treble into end etiteh of next cluster of last round, 
1 into each of 5 next stitches, and 1 into the lat stiteh 
of next cluster, | chain, | cluster under next 2 chain, 
two chain, | treble under 2 chain, 2 chain, 4 trebles, | BOW FOR GARDEN Hat, 
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COUNTERPANE: CROCHET, 


4 chain, 4trebles under 4 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble ander 
2 chain, 2 chai Repeat from the beginning of the 
round 5 times more 

Tenth Round: | cluster under 2 chain, | chain, | 
treble into end stitch of next cluster of last round, | 
treble into e of ¥ next successive stitehes, 1 treble 
into Ist stitch of next cluster, 1 chain, 1 cluster under 
next 2 chain, 2 chain, | treble under 2 chain, 2 chain, 
4 trebles, 4 chain, 4 trebles under 4 chain, 2 chain, | 
treble under 2 chain, 2 chain. Repeat from the be 
ginning of the round 5 times more, 

Eleventh Round: | cluster under 2 chain, 1 chain, 
1 treble into end stitch of next eluster of last round, 
1 treble into each of 15 next successive stitches, | treble 
into firat stiteh of next eluster, | chain, 1 cluster under Edging : Crochet and Vandyke Braid.—This edg- 
next 2 chain, | chain, 1 treble under 2 ebain, 2 chain, ing is easily worked after the illustration, It can be 
4 trebles, 2 chain, and 4 trebles under 4 chain, 2 chain, | erocheted with red and white cotton. 


CROCHET-BDOGING, 
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LONGU-STITCH DESIGN 


Long-stitch Design This design is in 
ng-stitch and may be i as a border for 


table-cover#, towels, et 


BAG FOR SOILEI INS LINEN, 


Fashion 


FASHION NOTES. 


The tailor-made costume is now se thoreughly ev 
sled that it cor lered an essential part of a 
udy’s wardrobe, It is the favorite traveling dress for 
le, and at a quiet wedding, when the bride wears 
t ¢ hecomes the wedding dress 


hat o¢ 


' eon a} , 
a slums ! t 


lighter shades, as gray, pale brown, or the new | 


wnish red known as Egyptian réd, which resem 

* red granite in tint. rhe only trimming ever 
allowable upon a tailor-made costame, when trim 
ming is desired, is braid. Several styles of braid are 
ued, from the narrow soutache to rough Heroules. 
Narrow braids are arranged in simple figures, as 
wheels or palin-leaves; wider braids are laid in plain, 
parallel rows. The more expensive trimmed, tailor- 
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COLLAR FOR LITTLE 


Collar for Little Girl.—Th ar is composed 
of an edging and insertior {f the same pattern the 
former being crocheted in r sk ward and forward. 
rhe insertion is formed by leaving out the seallop-edge 


and werking both sides alike. Lace and insertion are 
seamed together when finished 


Bag for Soiled Fine Linen.—The bug is of crash, 

rnamented with an initial letter of turkey-red cotton 
appliquéd to the foundation; it is surrounded by a 
scroll pattern worked in eording stitch, The top of 
the bag has holes worked in it, through which is passed 
a brass ring, which works ipon @ hinge at one side, 
and fastened at the other by a small padlock passed 


through # hole in the ring. 


Department. 


} made stun are 1 he ilors Many 
adies, } i vee =: of cashmere 
amel’s hair alrea braided, an en have them 


nade upt wrder in tailor style. 


Black dresses, of cashmere, c hair, or other 
woolen materials, are elat ite ed with em 
i y [ t t t e 
and i nt-Dreauth 
| 
| Elegant toilettes, for visiting, reeeption, ete. are 
of brocaded or repped velvet, mbined with plain. 
rhe colors most used are blue-gray, plum, dark red, 
} or red and bluecombined. Green and brown, red and 
brown, or blue and brown are also favorite combina 
|} tions. Escurial satin is a new fabric, having raised 
| fowere outlined with cords, in imitation of Spanish 
‘lace. This material is combined with plain velvet, 
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silk, er satin. Black velvet isthe favorite trimming 


for elegant black dresses of plain satin or gros grain. | 


Woolen Dresses.—A new woolen fabric is Astra- 
khan bison cloth,a very rough material, having baya 
dere or crosswise stripes. These stripes form the vest 
and apron front of a costume, otherwise made of plain 
woolen material. Another woolen fabric has upon its 
surface raised velvet figures; this is also combined 
with a plain woolen material. In these combination 
suits of wool two or more colors, as well as two or 
more materials, are generally used. Velvet, either as 
reverse, collars, enfls, or belte, or as ribbon forming 
loops, bows, or perpendicular or horieontal stripes, is 
the favorite trimming. 


Polonaises of wool, plain or embroidered, are worn 
over skirts of silk or satin, Ottoman silk, surah, sici- 
lienne, or satin merveilleux. The polonnise and skirt 
may be black, or of one of the dark-red, plum, or 
brown shades, or the polonaise and skirt may be of 
two contrasting shades, while the trimming upon the 
polonaise, in the form of velvet, braid, or embroidery, 
may introduce one, two, or more quite different shades. 
As many colors ae desired may be worn im the same 
costume, provided it is artistically done. 


Wedding Dresses.—For fashionable church wed- 
dings the material now employed for the bride’s cos- 
tume is plain white, uncut velvet, or, as it is now 
called, Ottoman velvet. Such a costume may or may 
not be trimined with lace, not necessarily expensive, 
as cream Spanish or Oriental. Train and veil are 
longer than usual, and the veil is fastened with jew 
eled pins, either diamonds or Rhine stones. Long, 
white, undressed kid gloves. Natural flowers are 
always used, not in the torm of wreathe, but in sprays, 
looping the veil or fastening the corsage or belt. 
Orange-blossoms are not now worn, unless real ones 
can be obtained— white roses, lilacs, or clematis are 
generally employed. Brides who do not eare for uncut 
velvet generally choose cream-white brocade, with 
the flowers embroidered with pearl beads. A widow 
at her second marriage need not now wear the eon 
ventional gray eilk, but one of the new and beautiful 
brocades, embroidered with eilver or gold threads, 


Plaids.—This season plaided woolen materials have 
lost something of their “ Scotch ” effect. They gener- 
ally come in large croseing stripes, seldom combining 
more than two colors, as red and green, currant-red 
and golden brown, Plaid dress fabrics are usually 
made up with some plain material, as a plaid apron 
front and puffed vest, with jacket and kilt ekirt of 
plain cashmere, Plaid is unsuitable for a basque or 
close-fitting wrap, a8 the stripes can seldom be made 
to match evenly, and few figures look well in a plaid 
garment. A kilted skirt and scarf drapery are suit- 
able for wear with a dark-colored beaded or embroid- 
ered Jersey. A wrap of rough plaid cloth is gener- 
ally made long and loose, with ample sleeves, having 
a high puff on the shoulder and square ends. The 
only trimming for such a wrap is generally a ruching 
or chenille collar at the neck and bows of satin ribbon, 
with long loops and ends. 


Velveteen as trimming and underskirt, with over 
dress of plain material, is more durable than silk vel 
vet, as it will etand an amount of wear und tear that 
would be ruinous to the latrer. Furthermore, it bas 
reached euch a degree of pe rfeetion that only experte 
can distinguish it trem velvet proper; it is now worn, 
without apology, by many ladies who could well afford 
silk velvet. It has a beauty of its own apart from 
price. 

Outdoor Wraps.—For the between season nothing 
is more useful than the cloth walking-jacket, to be 
worn with woolen dresses, It should be neatly cut 
and fitted and well made, The only trimming admis- 








sible is buttons and braid, bat unless the braiding jg 
carefully and elegantly executed no trimming at all js 
preferable. Many tailor-made costumes are acoompa 
vied by a jacket, with adjustable vest. For winter 
ample wraps, of the dolman order, will be the rule, 
differing chiefly from the old-time dolmans in having 
a high puff on the shoulder. The cape piece repr 
sents square siceves in front, but is attached to the 
narrow back by the side-form seams, Cloth wraps of 
all kinds are trimmed with heavy braids, some of these 
latter having woven into them gold or silver thrends, 
which are particularly suitable for light cloths. Black 
wraps are usually trimmed with heavy jet or cheni||e 
fringe. Clasps of fancy metal or carved wood hay 
largely taken the place of buttons upon cloaks. 


Millinery.—The smal! capote is pre-eminently the 
dress bonnet. A capote made of plain cloth or velvet 
is usually worn with a tailor-made costume. More 
clegant bonnets are ornamented chiefly upon the 
crown. Rich silk fabrice, woven in heavy effects, like 
plush or velvet, are profusely ornamented with threads 
of gold or silver or beads, jet, silver, gilt, pearl, or 
iridescent; these fabrica are very expensive, costing 
sometimes as high as fifty or seventy-five dollars per 
crown. Bonnet crowns are made of glittering ma 
terials of this order or their imitations, while the re. 
mainder of the bonnet is quite plain, the brims being 
composed of simple folds of silk, Ottoman, or velvet 
the strings, if amy, being merely satin or velvet ribbon 
fastened with a bow. Sometimes the only ornament 
upon # hat or bonnet is a tastefully disposed cluster 
of ostrich tips; especially is this the case with a 
felt hat. The shapes of bonnets and hats are not 
new. Perhaps the latest novelty is a velvet bat with 
round brim and soft, puffed, indested crown, somewhat 
after the order of the “Mother Goose” hat popular 
about ten years ago. The prevailing colors in mil 
nery are greens, from dark olives to the new, light 
cress-green. Black is generally combined with silver 
embroidered fabrics. Currant-red and ether new dark 
shades of red are aceompanied by gilt or coppe: 
tinted beads and ornaments. 


Black silk dresses, of plain, heavy gros grain, are 
made up in simple styles, as a plain basque or po! 
naise, with long, box-plaited skirt back. Then upon the 
dress is laid a black lace shawl, draped £0 as to for 
an apron-front caught high on the hips, with the ends 
falling at the sides like scarfs. A vest of puffed lace 
to match may or may not be added to the basque or 
polonaise, or, upon an otherwise plain black silk cos 
tume may be Jaid an apron front of black tulle, heavi 
embroidered with jet. This latter style is not new 
but it has become doubly popular this season. 


New colors are mulberry-red, currant-red, Egyptian 
red, cress-green, elephant-gray, and Lombard-brow: 
a lighter, warmer shade than seal-brown, 


Changeable hosiery ix the latest novelty. Brewn 
and gold, bronze and gold, and red and blue are favor 
ite combinations. Bronze hosiery to match a bronze 
kid slipper is also @ pretty novelty. 


Velveteens are gaining increased popularity this 
season, and it is very evident that the ladies are be 
ginning to appreciate the fact that there is no dress 
se becoming, #0 stylish, so serviceable, and so inex 
pensive as a good velveteen, and it is quite unlikely 
that the fabrie known as the “ Nonpareil”’ velveteen 
will ever go out of fashion. These exquisite goods 
are unquestionably the best imitation of Evens velvet 
ever made, and in some respects they are even more 
desirable, as the depth and evenness of the pile im- 
part u richness of effect that is unapproachabli 
“Nonpareil” velveteen has made a most enviable and 
well-deserved reputation, and stands unrivaled among 





the numerous brands of these goods now in the market. 
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Making the best of things is the art of all arts, with 
out which no trade, profession, or calling will ever in 


gure success. It is the seeret of order and comfort in 
eur hon Ihe wife who makes the best of every- 
thing her husband's wages procure, becomes the help 
meet she promised to be; and the husband who makes 


the best of his opportunities, working faithfully, in- 
telligently, and skillfully, and so getting for his family 
the largest return for his labor, only fulfills the pledges 
he gave when taking upon hiweelf the responsibilities 
of a married man. 

More than half the grumblings and complainings 
of certain people would never be heard if they had 
always made the best of what came to them, The 
world is not half so bad to us as we are to ourselves. 
In our want of order, care, industry, economy, and 
skill lie moet of our deprivations and our misfor- 
tunes. 


Don't Make Enemies. 

“A TEVER make an enomy even of a dog” is a wise 
N admonition, Too many young men just start- 
ing in life, who feel great self-confidence, are 

am to do or resent disagreeable things—to be 
quick to give or take offense; enmities thus created 
ere ofien life-long injuries. Many a man’s prospects 
have been sadly marred by such things. There isa 
mutual independence and a community of good offices 


that cannot be ignored. He who does so puts hin 
@rances in his own way—hindrances that may, in some 
after-crisis of his aflairs, rise up into impassable moun 
taint. Make all the friends you can, but beware of 
snemies— lung as one exists you are never entirely 
safe. 


Health of Women. 

{OME one whose attention has been particularly 
S directed to the subject, speaking of the health of 
h American women, says that, among housekeepers, 
thoee who have but one servant are, as a rale, in the 
enjoyment of a good share of bodily vigor, while those 
whe keep two servants, and in consequence do little 
or no stirring work in the household, are ailing a great 
deal of their time. It is still worse with those who 
keep three servants. Miserable health is the rule, and 
not the exception, in these cases, 

The reason is plain, Idleness, self-indulgence, and 
lack of daily vigorous exercise bring their sare con- 


+ t 3 
. . ¢ * 
Publishers’ Department, 
A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 

The Treatment for chrovic diseases, introduced + 
the public by Dra, Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, is effecting most wonderful cures 
in Consumption, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatien, 
ete. Thousands have been relieved from suffering 
during the past thirteen years, and hundreds saved 
from death, by this new discovery, Send for their 


pamphlet, ia which you will find all desired infogma 
tivn in regard to this remarkable Treatment, 
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sequences—disease. Good health cannot be found under 
auch conditions. Men are healthier than women; not 
because, to use the werds of Mrs. Livermore in her 

admirable lecture on * What to do with our Girls,” the 
Croator made man physically perfect, and woman in a 
loose, slovenly, and defective manner, but because 
men keep healthy through daily physical effort, while 
women grow weak, puny, nervous, and sick for laek of 
the exercise they need. 

The false idea, born of weakness and pride, that 
women are respectable in the degree that they are 
idie and useless, is hurting modern society more than | 
anything els It issapping the foundations, not only 
of physical, but also of moral, health. Body and mind 
are enervated and vitiated. 

Among our women reformers, many are pressing 
home this matter upon tho minds and hearts of the 

t he dwelt vpon too earnestly nor | 


people. 
tro often. 

A prep may beshot upward to the skies by A foreign 
force; but it riees, in the true sense of the word, only 
when it spreads its own wings and soars by its own 
living power. So a man may be thrust upward into 
a conspicuous place by outward accidents, but he rises 
only in so far as he exerts himself, and ascends by a 
free effort to a nobler region of thought and aotion. 
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A SURE THING. 


Baldness is only trteurable when the hair roots are dead and absorbed, which is a 
rare condition, la nearly all cases they are simp ily torpid, and can be stimulated to 
put forth a new growth of hair by the use of AYER’s Hair V1GOR, the only prepara- 
tion that cures baldness and restores youthful color to gray hair. 


Baldness Cured and Age Rejuvenated. 


Lake Preston, D.T., | pn s. O. DAVENPORT, Williamstown, 
, became entirely bald at the e of 20 
sent remained so 38 years, destin f whic h 


J. W. HAMMOND, 
when he was but 40 years old found his | 
hair growing gray. At 50, his hair and} 
whiskers were entirely white. So they | time she tried many hair* fe storers’* wi a 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, | out success, Eventually she used AYER 
when he began using AYER’S Hair} Harr Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
Vicor, three bottles of which sufficed to | ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
restore their original rich, dark brown | brown hair, twelve inches long. 
color. | Mrs. O. O. PrescotrT, Charlestoin, 
Mrs. AUGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, | Mass., had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 
N. # had become nearly bald, and | its falling out, when she applied AYER’s 
though she made use of many of the 80> | Hair Vicor, and one bottle: of it caused 
called hair restorers, none hi “d any effect. | her hair to grow out even more handsome 
AYER’S Hark Vicor did what nothing | than before rs begun to fall. 
else could do, and now the lady again has| Mrs, D. N. Parks, Clio, Michigan, 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. | jg 57 years B age, and her hair was quite 
Gro. Mayer, Flatonia, Texas, pre-|€'ay, but one bottle of AYER’s Hair 
sented an apparently hopelesscase, Buld- | | V1Gor restored the color it bore in youth, 
ness was he reditary in his family. By | (nd she now has “as fine a head of hair as 
the time he was 23 years old he had} When she was but 14.” 
scarcely any hair left. One bottle of| Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind., lost 
AYER'’s Harr Vicor started a soft, | all bis hair in consequence of 2 severe at- 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a | tack of brainfever. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
few months his head was covered with | brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 








soft, dark and abundant buir. 


Medicinal Virtues. 


The rare medicinal powers, emollient, 
stimulative and tonic, possessed by AYER’s 
Ham ViGorR enable it to cure speedily 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores, 
Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, and 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
baldness. It is not a dye, contains no 
coloring matter, and effects its rejuvena- 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- 
ing hack the vigor of youth to the roots 
and color glands of the hair. 


| weak, or thin, the use 


and it speedily grew long and thick. 


7 

A Toilet Luxury. 
Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
of AYER’s HAIR 
speedily renders it pliant, soft, 
stimulates it to a rich and 
luxurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
free from dandruff, and affords a perfect 
assurance agafnest the hair falling out or 
turning gray. No other dressing is so 
clean or bas such a delicate and delightful 
perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
compl te. 

Ladies who have once made trial of 


VIGOR 
glossy, and 





The wife of Dr. V. 8. LOVELACE, 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bad Tetter 
Sores on her head. AYER’S HaIR VIGOR 
cured them. 

The son of James N. 
quan, Va., was cured 
by AYEr’s Hair V1IGoR. 

HERBERT Born, Minneapolis, Minn.., | 
was cured by AYER’S Hair VIGOR of 
intolerable Itching of the Scalp. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
[Analytical Chemists] LQWELL, MASS. 
Sold by 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR never after prefer 
any other hair-dressing, and many of them 
voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
following, from Miss KaTE RosE, Jnger- 
soll, Ont , who w <a 

“While keeping my he “1 clear of Dandruff, 
and preventing Bcald H. 1, it has also eaused 
my hair to grow luxt stentiy, resulting in my 
now possessing hair forty-two inches long, and 
as thick as any one could wish it.” 





CARTER, Occo- 
of Scald-Head 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 


all Drugzgists. 


EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Arrasene, bbon work, and 
all the new kinds of e 25 full size per- 
forated designs, rangi om 5 to 20 inchea, with 
materiale for apply. bric; alvo a printed 
sheet ilinstrating ov itches, only $1.00. 
Liquid and Powders, 
ut heat ; used tid pro- 
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WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


fead, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
a y, Ser lous, and Inherited Diseases of the Blov vd, INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
kin and Scain. wi Oss ir.cured b 2 CUTE . . : : 
os — - : . r dade oie ainiea or oe HA Sane No family, rich or poor should be without it 

' isite Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


‘‘'See What Cuticura Does for Me!’ 
NPANTILE «nd Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Sea! led 


Skin Cure cts. ; Cuticura Soap, an exquisiteSkin Beau y h 
tifier and y Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cts., and Cuticura well designed to misiead, PEARLINE is th 


Resol vent e new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold by drug ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 
gists ’ ek DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston. always bears the above symbol, and name of 
r‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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LJ] UMPHREYS’ | 
OMEORATHE 


RY 
ERINA CS ! 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF ; 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs,Poultry : 
For 20 years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 

Specifies have been used byFarmers, Stock- 

breeders, Horse R. K., Hippodr omes, 

Menageries, and others with perfect success 

























LIST OF SPECIFICS. : 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Mi\k ; 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. i 
B. B, Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism, 75¢. 
Cc, C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 7 5c. ; 
D. D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms The. 
E.E,. Cures Congh,Heaves,Pneumonia,7 5e, 
FF. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75. i 
G, G, Prevents Miscarriage, 75e. 6 
H.W. Cures all Urinary Diseases, T5e, j 
I. 1. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75c. \ We 
J. J. Curesall Diseases of Digestion, 75¢ vou 
Veterinary Case, (black walnut) with : } 
Veterinary Manual, (330 pages), LO bx : 
Medicine, and Medicator, - $8.00 iZ 
Medicator, . - - 35 it 
These V eterinary Cases are sent free of express 









on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or m 







Huamphreys’ Veterinary Ma nual 30 ; 
pages) sent free by mail on receipt of price, 5 t i} 
oo? Pamphiets sent free on app! t {} 





HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. ra 
109 Fulton Street, New York 
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Opened, showing 
Rorend Rtool 







The DUPLEX STOOL, for Pinne or Organ, 
above illustrated, is unsurpassed in beauty as a single 
stool, or in convenience for teacher and pupil while 
giving and receiving instructions in music, or for 
wor ayers At (he same inetrument, Send for circu 
ar showing difleren , ot 


LAMB CN TAMAEHn co 


CHICOIVER FALLS, MABSs., 


CARDS see's" 
THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





, Premium List, Price List send 
CAR D CO., Centerbrook, Conn 









‘The Children’s Friend is a Magazine that ought t 
f i a lodging place in every household The me 
food distributed through its pages is such as shoul n 
furnished by every parent to his child.” PRICE, $1 
Address, 
M. ¥. HOUGH, 1020 Arch Street, 








Philadelphia, | 














" - ‘ 
The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 

OSEPH Cc LLOTT'S use, He. 170 (Lather Pea) and No. 

: STEEL PERS. 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 

, Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. | °" throughout the World. ) 
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PEARLS site MOUTH. | ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL 


O99 


THRAAPRRYE SEEN FROG ANP FREE 


above cuts Jepresen 

vines kK et with a han jsome Jeurl, Warranted genuine 
rolled gold pis 1 and to wear well and give perfeot satisfaction, 
and, secoud, a Puir of Beautiful Onyx Sleeve Buttons, with Hue 
red onyx siouea in good gold plate seitiugs. These goods 
suitable cither for lady or gentioman; they ere Lot Cheap, Washed at 
falra, but are first-class goods of genuine Value, an” may be worn by 
any one with satisfaction and picasu Any person wishing to 
havo this elegant Ring and pair of Siceve Buttons may bow pro- 
cure them free of cost] We p ht well-known end popular 
Literary aad Pamiiy Paper, Toe Cricket on THe Heanrn, and, 
wWishlug t butroduce tt inw WoO | oa Where itis not already 
taken, we now make the following & nerqeetnes offer:— Upon 
’ tofonly Twenty-Five Centa tm 7 ge stamps, we 

te ad The Orick ct on the Mearth sor Three Menthe, 

vd to every eubsoriber we wilh send Free and post paid the 
HMandeome Peart Finger Ring end Patr of Onyx Sleeve 
butions above deso ho a voy uber, both these valuable pre- 
mune are given absolutely free to at i wh © subseribe for our paper 
for ‘tree moutha, Tue Curcner ow Tue Heamrais @ memmoth 
16 page, 64 columa dlustrated paper, filed with charming Serial 
ani Snort Storie s, Sketches, | Useful Knowledge, Games 
aud Stories for the young, Wit aod Humor, and everything to 
auuee, entertain, aod tartruct . : 
t . e family, You will t 





| ci with it, as well as wiih 
| the Vaurhblie premiums w 
offer. Siate else of ring @ 
, oording lo numbered olrcles here 
= \ = , | given; do not send sirings or 
| siiosof paper, Five 
BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | sient n't 
| seutfor $1.00, This great offer 
is made solely to introduce our 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY | vor abd tht ra 
| 


ever made; take advantage of it 


at once, Satisfaction guar SJ 
anteed or money refundes 
yr er rena < refer to a Ee = 
bd per sher | e 8. Hl. MOORE | “ CO. 
A Te 


sabitehera, Lt lark Plaes » New York. 


which remders the teeth wuirr, the gums can’ 
and the breath sweet. Itthroughly removes tartar by 


tr he tee re Cay. 
rom the teeth and prevents decay os Medical ‘ompound and Improved 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS Jaaet c Sapporter Trass in /rom 30 fo 
90 days. Keliable references given, Send 


Reautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING stamp for circular, and say im what paper 


WINDOWS, DOORS TRANSOMS, &c. you saw my idvertisement Address Capt. 
- - W, A. Collings, Smithville, JeBorson Co. ¥.Y. 


. 
Stained FSTERBROOK'S ae 
F d S C Allof reliable, standard and superior quality. 

PoruLar Nos.—O4a, 14, 120, . 444, 124, 1, 161, 2. 
For aale by all Salicnton 


THE ESTE 4 eg STEEL PEN CO. 


Works: © amden, MN iJ. 26 John St., New York. 
& WHISKY HABITS 
AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata Gaioride ot Gola "We 








logue and Prices, Samples by mail 25 cents. challenge investiga- 


tion pO.000 Gres 
W.C. YOUNG “pnintberrais, PAL 


Books free 
Lesue E. Keevey 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, co. 


DWIGHT, TLL. 


,e AD oyment and good salar 
selling Queen City Skirt and 

Music, Mus tooks ( sic str >» rere - po Stocking Supporters etc, Sam- 
t Books, and Musical Instruments in ¢ ple outit Frog. A Aareas > 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! — My Us LADY AGENTS soruscses 


To introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 


fumily having a plano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage wrapping ete., 


we wWillsend free 5 complete pieces of Voeal and Inatru- | 
mental Mu full sheet music size (114 x18in.), el — | ‘GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 
printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just out and 
guaranteed to be very pretty. They retail at all music | Tointroduce’ Happy Days,’ our new 16 page illustrated 
stores for $2.00. We want every lover of Music in the | Magazine, we will send free to any lady sending 26 ets. i: 
world to take advantage at once of this, the greatest offer | §\amps for 8 months subscription, two Ladies’ Full Size 
ever made to buyers of music. Waterproof Gossamer Garments We atalogue of 
‘ other rubber goods, provided they will show them to 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO ’ Publishers, their friends and faduee other sales. Address, 

842 & 844 Broadway, New York. PUBS. HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ity Suspender Co. , Cinelansti, 0 
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LADIES CAN NOW K | NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
x r uF ‘ ensin 0 trations and piain instructions for all 
DO TH EI R OW N S TAMPIN G end Fn mon saces ses TS FLOWERS; 
le how e orked, W t teri 
For Kensington, Arasens, Outline, Ribbon, Embroide fetle caiteianelt oon giv ar 
me ee Rasy Sealing, ote j pnd coLonrs for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
tral Painting, by “uine sour Fertevesca AND stems, &c. of each flower, tells now 
Stamping Patterns, The y are easily and FO = e a how to Sad, . press 
quickly transferred to any material and e 0 ors and wash Fancy ork, what colors 
can be used Afiy times over look best loge ther, &c,, FINELY ILLUS 
Our 60-Cent Outfit contains 28 Useful and rkaTkp. Price by mail, 35e Ayents 
Artiatic working Vatterus, as follows: One 0 lowers. wanted 
spray each of Double Roses, Single Roses, 125 NEW STITCHES 
Forget-Me- Nota, Golden-Kod and Sumac for Crazy Patchwork. New Book, ‘ives full 
leaves, Daixies, dorne: of Daisies to match, instructions Show s8tull sized squares. Ten pages of 
Ferns and Butterfiles, Water Lilies, one stitches, Price « 
sheet of 10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, NEWS SAMPI. E BOOK OF STAMPI NG 
Greenaway figures, Butterflies, Beetles, PATTERNS, Shows over 1800 design vr 
ete., with your own initials, in handsome | every branch of embroidery, Shows each desi 
vineh letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, entire and gives instruction for stamping that sien 
éte,, with Powder lad, and directions for not rub. Price, 25 
indelible stamping, 60 cents, post-paid, yi’ ( full instructio 
Our book, MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, should be inthe — | for stamping of Piten, Velvet Gentelen fa noire mate 
hands of wore lady. It contains full and complete in- terns, Flowers, Spriga, } ines, Kittens, Ovele, Roces. Daisies 
structions in enaington, Arasene, Outline, and other . ek ~ tor 6 ilir Ribbon. Arr ne dot 4 
Embroidery, with cut« and diagrams showing how all the 4 nsington, Uulline, Ribbon, Arrasene ang other 
~ . —- , a mbroidery, and for Kensincron anp Lustro Patnrina. 
Mitches are mace It also contains instructions for Knit Pp Pad ; r he cor oe i 
ting, Taitin, (recheting, lioniton, Point and Macrame Lace owder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
Making, Kug Making, © with directions for making | 61.00, All three Books and Outfit for $1.40 
Diuuping Patterns at w hes seal 
T. £. 


many useful and beautiful articles for home and per 
sonal adornment, by the above arta, Price 34 cents, post ARKER, Lynn, Maes, 


paid 
Our “BROOK OF DESIGNS” contains several hundred i] 
euts and illustrations (reduced eize) of ou * 1 mont fHE LADIES 
elegant patterns for Kensington, Arasene, Cutline, and 
Ribbon Embroidery, Painting, et« They show every leaf GUIDE TO 
and petal of every flower as perfect as in our larg pat- This book is a complete practical instructor in every deseri 
terns, Also contains diagrams ¢ vl explanations of al tion of Ladies’ Faucy Work, and the only first-class work of the 
the New Embroidery Stitche Price, post-paid, 2 cents, kind ever published at the low price of 25 conuw. It contains 
An She eheve. owe bx books and outht—@1.10, post-paid over 200 Illustrations, aud the instructions given are so 
gents wan : ‘ plain aod simple at by their ald even a child may make the 
PATTEN PUBLISHING (0., 88 W, 14th Street, New York mauy beautiful chi whioh the book deseribes. It gives plain 
- and practioa! instructions ia Drawing, Oil Painting, and making 
Wax Flowers; likewise all Kinds of F ancy Needle Work, artistic 
Embroidery, Lace Work, Koitting, Tatting, Crochet and Net 
Work. It contains designs for Monograms, Initials, Cross Btitch 
- - Patterns, Kait Kdgings, Embroidered Borders and Corners, 
‘The most popular and satis r rk, Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Can- 
Tricot and Buflaps, Antique Lace, Beaded Lace, 
Col ir 1d Flegan of For ' ved t Tidies, Lambrequins, Ottomans, Counter- 
VOIDIDF, at 1 Samat form, , 16 inge Robes, Brackets, Wall Packets, Waste 
be sure and get , r Baskets, Work Boxes, Work Baskets, Work Bags, Pea 
’ rs, Hanging Baskets, Catch-alls, Pin Cushions, Footstoels, 
Madame Foy 8 Improved tkerchief Boxes, Glove Boxes, Card Baskets, Sofa Pillows, 
‘ le Soarfs, Boreens, Scrap Bags, Hand Bags, 
< * ia hal N t collet Mats, Lamp Mate. Lamp Bhades, Pillow 
CORSE 'I Shans, Pillow Sham Holders, Curtains, Toilet Stands, Picture 
9 . Frames, Slipper Oases, Leuer Cases, Toilet Bets, Clothes Brush 
And Skirt Supporter, lers, Cigar Boxes, Hassocks, Bachets, Fancy Purses, Slip- 
bre < Music Portfolios, Knife Cases, Fans, 
. Ka . ot Covers, Shawls, Dress 
It is particularly adapted to the mings, Window Shades, Feathe , Bpauer Work, Leaf 
resent stvle of dress. For sale "botographs, and many other things. It is @ book that should 
| »y all leading dealers. Price by every American Household, With it asa guide you may 
4 m hundreds of beautifal things for the nament of your 
mail, $1.30, 
id ria 1 for presents to your friends at the most trifling ex- 
y euse, & « en tie a f io nd 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. gy 4 Pr 
“a th ' @ "Py te er , me Lhe delighted withit, Itisa 
ANTED LADII THAT ¢ AN KNIT CROCHI ‘ ge S-column pages, with handsome cover, is 
or do fancy work to make poets for our trade at . pri ' ontains over 200 iilustrationsa, It w be 
their homes in city or country; $5 to $10 weekly easily ¥ me "po st-paid upop veesins of only Twenty-five 
made at our business; goods sent by mail any distance — for $1.00. By gerring 
Re ms > ae . * ; hk t your own free, 
Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, fur sample, posta al M. LUPTON, > Park tiensNew Wook 
particulars, 
HUDSON M’'F’G CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York THE 


MILLINERY arene eae: . NSA sin 
mm Se | SPo0). SILK 


; fan NORLD I 
N i n - > 
al * cola Suerte teead en ‘ull assortment of above as wellas of the celebrated 


m free to those su 
velr magazine asf “HA KNITTING SILK, EMBROIDER- 

cents for Six Months’ SEB, &c., for sale by all le ading dealers. 100 
Subscript ion to “Happy Da »ILLI STRATED PAMPHLET, with ruies for KNIT- 
a A we will a i you Free, post- MING, EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &c., sent for 10 cents 
pald, 2 yds No. 7 Gros Grain in stamps. EUREKA SILK ©O., Boston, Mass. 
SUKE Hbbon. I Spray “Sprig 
Artificial Flewers, Ll levely 
Artificial Bud, } real fancy FREE i for Patchworke 
Feather Wing, 1 real fancy o- * f » thees 
Feather Plame. You! te the loves oe ’ ~ 
triunt nee enough for two hats ins o. we present free } packag : 
and for _—. what w ted lock ipo rk, 1 package F 

he best paper in Amer rhe : ely Pongee Silk Ha 








tory Corset as regards Hee al Ith 








at your milliner’s at least $2 
six months free, Pubiishers Ht IME "GU EST, Hartiord, Conn. 


Book of Fancy Work, new stit * ens, é 
_ THRE “R. L. ' SPENCER co. HARTFORD, CONN 


“Canaries and Cage- Birds, yy G 
BIRDS H. Holden.—375 large pages, elegant full- | SELF-LOCKING HAIR CRIMPERS. 


” 
t 
page colored plates, 150 engravings 


handsomely oud in cloth. All practical facts Food, 
Care, Disease, Remedies. Post-paid for ‘Book on | 6 tap ptr » 


Birds,” 128 pages, illustrated, by mail, 25 cents, stamps rted sizes, 25cta. Agen 
Free catalogue. Buy best Canaries cheap of Importer. | wanted, BABCOCK ‘“ 
G. H, HOLDEN, 387 6th Av., near 24th St, N. Y. . CO., Centerbrook, Ct. 
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i Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
Soup) must be considered as 
SR — 

| aC Means of Gracefand a 
to ergyman who rec ommends 

2 - poo 
moral things should be willing 
re to recommend| Soup. ' [ am 
4 told that my commendation of 
a 7 . 
° (Pears’ Soap) has opened for it 
a large sale in the{ @nited States: 
some Bisies) 
l’am willing to stand by every word in 
favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


isfied wjth it. 
"agile ' Arar Sheoks, 


A 


\ 
| nv 
IAB 


— 





A SPECIALTY FOR THR SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author 
ity on the Skin, 


Por. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Cloar Com- 


With these the plainest features become attractive. 


Vithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complerion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England itis pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition impartedamd maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, Its durability and consequent economy 
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SCROLL SAWYER. 


This beautiful three-shelf brace 
ket pattern, size 13x 
nu f miniature designs for 
scr: | g. will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of 15 cts., or send 6 cts 
for ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGU! 
roll Saws Fancy Woods 
Fancy Hinges 
ements, etc A oom 
ck, and greater induce 
ed than ever before. 
A. HW. POMEROY, 


0 Asylum St..Hartford,Conn 
Slate where you saw thia 
advertisement 


OLTONS 
Select Flavors 


Perfectly Pure Pxtracts of Choicest Fruita, 


THE BEST vipeqnalk ed Streneth for 


. ands of @ 
sold Winnene Gtenés every ere 


Dealers Trebie sales with them 


ber © 
awit 


c's Tool 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk 
The most n diet for invalids and nuring 
ers. Keepein all cl ites. Commended by physi- 

Sold oe where send for our Book on the 
eand Feeding of Inf free 


porte GOODALE & CO_ 


, COTTAGES; , at ST PUBLISHED, 
fobye Hint te, 9" 
foonomes) Id- 
7 ing at es of 
&, 500 to 
suger tions re were 
ocation and pl 
ings, sanitary arran 
7., handsomely 
sided on receipt 
catalr 


urishit 


Boston, Mass 


r sting 
%1,000, witt 

estimating 

1 Bvo ve 

n cloth, m 


‘ af $l. 100 page iff wrue of 
! uM. T. 


ks on Building rent r itk wi! 
Astor Piace, N.Y. 


Pa ’ 
COMSTOCK, Publisher, 6 
50 Splendid Chror 


and lovely? eet 
6 pks, with jold I Plated Ring an 1 Sample Sheet, 
SO cts. KE. H. PARDEE, New Haven, Cor 


SILKS ror PATCH- 


WORK 
in 600, and @1 packages. Hands 


meat assortment ever offered 
Oar 200, kage of best Embroidery Siik, assorted colors, an 
iliwetoased 0 gue of fai 7 
1,00 order, YALE 


Spks 


le Cards, ; 


s with name, 10c., 


atitebes for orany work, free 
ILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn, 


2! and a large 

















SAMPLES GIVEN AWAY 


Send your address (a posta! card only costs 
we will send you free, enough to do your washing Mention 
this Maguzine. lL his offer will not be good after Di 


| SPENCES.-- 
| ‘SKY. BLUING: BOOK: 


one cer ans 


eluber 


COPYRIGHT 


BFOUCOUND AT LAST?! 
A PERFECTLY SEDIMENTLESS 


po erage BLUING 


hl nt like pre le Bh » Sediment 
that spots and ib e clothes 

like Bull Bl u 
Read what MME DEMOREST says about it: 
New Yorg, July Ist, 188, 


No Greer 


Me Pay w Spence & ( 
ng wu f the 


ceived, asking pinie 
BOOK.” | cannot spea 0 highly 
fully re 1 ry lad 


‘ LEMER—Y 
“sK YY BLUING 
i rals and 3 at 


! try nearly 
her make a sed\r 


0 “Mur. DI Mc 
bold at rereries, Revi and Fancy Stores; or Nailed, post paid, for 
price. Ageats Wanted. Price, large book, 25 conta, 
emall book, 10 cents. 

PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 

PAYTON SPENCE & CO., 138 East 16th St., New York City. 

In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow- 
‘ing: “ The French are proverbial for the eleg: 
and style in which they dress their hair 
have nothing in our country, with the 
ception of the THompson WAVE, that 
the quiet eleganceof the French fashiix 


FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


ays vate ee PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

a. = * la s whe 

ever ued Mra. 


comme 


nce 
and we 
ex- 
ipproa hes 
Bazar. 


single 


Tis, 


Thompson's Wave 
nding it as the most b-coming 
and elegantof any aticle of batr worn 
q parting @ youthful appearanc 
1 ‘Bend | r Catelogue to Mre. C. THOMPSON, 
cp.” No, 82 Rast 14th Street, New Yor 
POSITIVELY 


STAMMERING : anh y 


| country, address SUTHERLAND INSTITUTE, 


aod im 


ever 


Por 


the 


CURED 
om aul part 


Dover, N 
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REPORTS 


SURPRISING RESULTS, 


} 

About the first of last May a lady of Port Byron, 

| fll., applied for a Treatment of Compound Oxygen 
Her case was not a very promising one, as will be 
seen from the following extract from her letter: 


‘Unable to perform my daily duties as house- 
keeper, If 1 do nothing atall am quite comfortable, 
but exertion, either mental or physical, causes pain 
and rush of blood to the head, cheat, and spine, and 
if continued always ends in great prostration, 
times, have oppressed or asthmatic respiration, 
Almost constant pain, irritation, or uneasiness in 
spine, between shoulders, Using arms or hands or 
eyes much greatly aggravates and sometimes causes 
nausea. Generally sleep well; appetité good, This 
has been my condition for ten years. First, aggra- 
vated symptoms were brought on by a severe ner- 
vous shock twenty years ago, followed by a nervous 
fever, which hung about me for several years, Can- 
not bear the least stimulant.” 


A Treatment was sent, and after its use for the 
short period of two months, our patient made the 


following report of the great change wrought in her | 


condition 


“TI received the box of Compound Oxygen the first 
week in May, and commenced taking it iImme- 
diately, according to directions, and found I could 
not follow them wholly with benefit. Was obliged 
to take less, or limit to one inhalation a day for two 
weeks. The effect of the full dose was prostrating, 
producing profuse perspiration and great languor 
with nervous tremulousness, The third week, 
omitted it altogether, and then commenced again, 

| according to directions, and so continued to the 
present, with occasional interruptions. 

* My health has decidedly taproved in this time, The 
pain, which used to be constant in all my frame on 
the least exertion, is gone,and I can move about 
and work lightly without any. I think I did not 
mention chills in my letter of symptoms, but they 
were a part of my troubles; they seem to have left 
me entirely; and my skin, which used to be dry and 
burning, often causing me much suffering, obliging 
me to stay in out of the sun or from a heated room, 
is now soft and moist, inclined to profuse perspira- 
tion, J cannot express the relief this affords, 

“Then the pain and heat in the spine is greatly 
relieved, and a complete relief to my lungs and 
heart, so that drawing a long breath is a delight and a 
luxury 

* The asthmatic conditions of chest all gone, and the 
gasping for breath on lying down or on waking tn 
the night gone, and I can lie with only one pillow 
under my head at night, which also is a comfort. 

* My limbs have lost their patsied feeling that made 
me unwieldly in going up and down-stairs, so that 
I feel a spring again as 1 used In time of health. My 
arms are also stronger in this respect. And now it 
would seem as if this was enough, as if it is all I 
ought to ask or expect of any remedy, to put me in 
a condition of ease after pain; but I want more. I 
want strength to do more. 

“Tam a little stronger, but strength does not seem 
to increase. I am sure that if anything can cure 
me it is the Compound Oxygen, but do you think, 
do you know, that broken or shattered nerves can 
be cured? I begin to think I must be content with 
asmal! measure of strength 

“But it has been an unspeakable help and blessing to 
me. I thank God daily for His grace to man in plac- 
ing the knowledge of such a remedy for many fleshly 
ills within their reach. I hope you will not let the 
secret die with you, but pass it on to future genera- | 
tions. | 


Or CAS 







“T have written this letter without sufferiy 
which would have been impossible before tak ir 
your remedy. I am just beginning to get tired a 
the heat and pain have begun in my spine, but iff 

| Stop now no prostration will result, and with res 
| the pain will subside.” 










—s 
| 
“FIFTY PER CENT. BETTER.” 


A clergyman in Braintree, Vt., wrote, April Isth, 
| 1884, giving us the following statement of his cas 


“In August, 1883, I began to feel exhatisted, Iy 
October cough began; throat was sore and volves 
husky. This increased until! soreness reached from 
|mouth to stomach. Had no appetite and could nd 
| sleep. Pulse from ninety to one hundred and ten 
Stopped work for two months. When inflamma 
tion abated I began to have attacks of indigestion, 
which still continue. Have grinding pains in pit 
of stomach, often going through to the back. Liver 
and kidneys trouble me. Began preaching in Janw 
ary, 1884, and continued to April Ist. Lungs appear 
sound, but my voice is weak and my food fails w 
give nourishment.” 


A Home Treatment was sent on the 22d of April, 
and his first report was made May 22d, and was as 
follows: 


“T have been taking your Compound Oxygen 4 
little more than three weeks, and certainly feel si 
per cent, better than I did when I began taking it { 
am stronger; my head feels clearer; my back dow 
not hurt me, and the pain has left my side and back 
almost entirely, Before I had taken the Compound 
Oxygen a week people began to say, Why, how 
much better you are looking; and I felt as much 
better as I appeared.” 

































































GRADUALLY RENOVATES THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM. : 


This is what Compound Oxygen will most ce 
tainly do if it is used for a sufficient length of time 
in cases where long-continued disease has not cor 
pletely destroyed recuperative power, Its action 
essentially vitalizing. The report of a patient af 
Lake Mahopac, New York, gives one of the numer 
ous cases in which this renovating action is clear! 
recognized : 


“In making my saport this time I would simply 
state that my general health is very good at present 
T eat well, sleep well, and work harder than for several 
years past, Were it not for my cough and Its atten 
ant expectorations, which still trouble me some} 
should feel that I was almost a well woman. 

“People tell me I am looking better than I ey 
did, and I am not disposed to contradict them, for! 
think so myself. J am fully convinced that Compou 
Oxygen ts gradually, but surely, renovating my syste 
and if it sueceeds in ridding it of all the diseases } 
has been subject to, I shall look upon it as almost 
miracle,” 

























































BEYOND EXPECTATIONS. 
A patient in Colorado writes, May 29th, 1884: 


“After using the Compound Oxygen for tw 
months I feel well satisfied that it has benefited » 
very much, although at first my faith in it was ve 
weak, but now I can safely say to my invalid friend 
Do try Compound Oxygen, it has done so much f 
me. My improvement has been beyond my expectation 
also beyond that of my friends and of my phys 
cian.” 































which have so far attended its use, 


FRAUDS AND Imrrarions.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is onl! 
made and dispensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Com 
pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their money 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


SAP 1109 and 1111 Girard St, (Berween Crestant Market), Phila., Pai 


as they will in the end discover. 


8 I 
G, E. PALEN, Ph. B., M. D. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. 
covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable resu! 








It contains a history of the dis 




























